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The Dear, Familiar Scenes Are Brought fo Memory Through the Recurrence of Old Home Weck 


T is only from the perspective of years of absence that the beauties of the one-time commonplace, homely scenes 

of childhood are to be seen in their true values. Then they become treasured memories which nothing can efface. 

Of homes we may-build many, each beautiful and dear in itself, but there is but one childhood home—the home of ear- 

liest memories. God bless the old homes that call their children back and waken sweet reminiscences. In the house- 
hold pages of this issue will be féund timely matter germane to the Old Home spirit. 


























about Buckeye Combined Grain and Fertilizer Drill 
he is prepared to back up hy the actual construction 
and qualification of the machine | itself. 

“‘show you’’ 
reasons why Buckeye Drills are the kind you should 
buy. He can show’you why they are the ange 


In short he can 


drills made today. 
He can 


every standpoint. 


You will see why they last longer. 
You will see why they do better work. 
You will see why they are more conven- 
ient and satisfactory to operate. 
¥\, You will see why they are the cheapest 
Grill for you to put your money into. 


point to the features in Buckeye Drills 
that account for their superiority, and if you will take 
the trouble to compare these points you cannot help 

but conclude they are the best drills from 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


What the BUCKEYE MAN fells You 


the real practical 


For instance just compare the Buckeye square 
steel tubing frame to others. 
out riveted joints or malleable iron corner piecesand 
you will realize why it lasts so much longer, 

Examine carefully the Cone Gear for driving and 
feeding. Here’s a feature well worth a trip to the 


Note it is made with- 


Buckeye dealer’s store for personal inspection. 


me Ask him to show why if is the most accurate in 
feed and the easiest to change the quantity; how it 
does away with interchangeable gears—how it saves 
so much in repairs and time. 


¢ Then notice the Dise Seeding Device—another 


Buckeye strong feature; the Hard Oiler which forms 
an absolutely dust-proof bearing; also the Double 
Run Force Feed, in fact there is not a point about a 
Buckeye Drill that will not impress you favorably if 
you will investigate it. 
If you will write us we’ll send you the name of the 
nearest Buckeye dealer where you can see this 


famous drill with your own eyes. 
For 50 years—half a century—we have been 
making drills that have made the name ‘‘Buck- 
eye’’ a guarantee of drill satisfaction, both in 
service and wear. 

Don’t buy a drill until you have inspected 
the Non-Corrosive Glass Fertilizer Distributor 
on the Buckeye. It is the only fertilizer that 
don’t and can’t corrode, The feed plate is 
\4i) made of glass—that’s the reason it is the 
only successful distributor made. Write for 

our 1907 Drill Book—it’s free. 


P. P. MAST & COMPANY 


Dept. A2, Springfield, Ohie 











CITRUS FRUITS 


:: AND:: 


THEIR CULTURE 


By H. HAROLD HUME. 


Professor of Horticulture and Botany 
in the University of Florida, Horticult- 
uralist and Botanist of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


During the past quarter of a century no work 
treating on the fruits of the genus citrus has been 
produced. The literature has not kept pace with 
the growth, the development, and the new phases 
of the industry. Yet during this pefiod great 
changes have taken place in the principles of citrus 
fruit culture in America, A few decades sinee, the 
animal crops were but insignificant, While’now the 
citrus industry has attained a place among the 
large horticultural industries of the country, 

To apply the long-felt want of an up-to-date 
work, giving reliable and authoritative information 
on the subjects, the author has prepared the present 
work in which he has the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the foremost specialists in the country, 
Every part of the subject is treated with the avu- 
thor’s usual thoroughness, special chapters be’ 
devoted to botany, history, varieties, culture in al 
its details, diseases and insects, literature, etc, ete, 
The work is richly illustrated with 124 engravings, 
and emiellished by 36 handsome plates. Six hun- 
dred pages, 7x5 inches, cloth and gold. Price §2.30 
net, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette St., New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl. 


FRUIT 


By BH. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Pied Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While ere are many books on the growing of 
fruit, is the first one ‘on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit ged 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, ete. 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage “re especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can affo: 
to be without this most valuable book, Illustrated 
5x7 inches, 250 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid. $1.06 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
“ita. rquette Building, Chicago, ti. 





HARVESTING 
STORING 
MARKETING 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


DRILLING 
Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soll or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With tains or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
operas them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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UNION PACIFIC 


KNOWN AS 
“The Qveriand Raoute’”’ 


Is the most direct liné to all principal points west, and offers 


a more diversified route to select 


from than any 


other Trans-Continental line. 





Every Business Interest is to be found along its line 





FOR THE MINER 


The great mountains of the west 
wait but the opening to become 
the source of large fortunes 


FOR THE FARMER 


Thousands of acres of rich agricultural 
lands are yet open fer settlement...... 


FOR THE STOCK-RAISER 


Immense areas of excelleht grazing lands tan yet 


De SECUPER. +e ereces ceceeres 


FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


The erawing cities and towns of the West are daily offer- 
ing unequaled opportunities for investment of capital and 
location of industries which are unsurpassed by older 


sections of the United States 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX 


Omaha, 


Gs Pe Ann 





| sections as New 
| Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin, etc. From — 
| correspondents’ latest reports it is ap- 
| parent that the 
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Buckwheat Outlook Gives Promise. 


The buckwheat situation in the chief 
producing sections is for the most part 
encouraging. American Agriculturist 
is in receipt of reports from corre- 
spondents in the all important produc- 
ing sections of the east, New York and 
Pennsylvania as well as Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Those in close touch with 
Wisconsin conditions say the acreage 
in that state is about the same as last 
year. The crop in some sections has 
been a little backward owing to the 
lack of rain, but outlook fairly satis- 
factory. The official report of the 
Michigan department of state gives 
the 1906 acreage of buckwheat in that 
state as 84, compared with an average 
of 100 for the past five years. 
In parts of New York the acreage 
is heavier this» year than Iast owing 
to the fact that considerable areas of 
winterkille@ meadows were plowed up 
and devoted to buckwheat. The crop 
is coming on in an indifferent manner. 
The Pennsylvania acreage is thought 
to be about up to the average. 
It was too wet in many sections dur- 
ing planting time, but some complaints 
of dry weather recently. 
Dealers at New York say 1905 bugqk- 
wheat entered into consumption some 
months ago, February seeing the bulk 
of the commercial crop well out of 
the way. No large holdings of old 
buckwheat are reported in any section. 
Leading millers say that while it is of 
course impossible to predict what fu- 
ture prices will be, they look for early 
contracting about on the following 
basis: New York and Pennsylvania 
$1.20 to $1.25 per 100 pounds f o b ship- 
ping stations; Michigan $1.25 to $1.30; 
Wisconsin $1.30 to $1,385. Contrary to 
the movement of other cereals, the 
flow of buckwheat is from the east to 
the west on account of the fact that 
the west grows less buckwheat than it 
consumes, 
Grain Exports are Fair—Ofificial fig- 
ures are available’relating to the for- 
eign movement of cereals for the fiscal 
year ended June 30. The total value 
of grain exports, including flour, the 
past year were $177,350,000, showing 
the substantial increase of 75% over 
the aggregate valuation of exports the 
preceding year. However, it must be 
borne in mind that 1904-5 recorded 
the lightest foreign movement in 
breadstuffs and coarse grass for a long 
series of years. The following table 
shows grain shipments from the Unit- 
ed States for comparative periods: 
EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
{Year ended June 30,] 

June 1906 1906 1905 
$4,793,525 4,391,061 
$28,512,881 $3,899,725 
81 BB 


13,870,997 
$58,881,775 
117,385,437 
$61,888,767 

53 





Wheat, bus .. 
Total fo 
Av value, ¢ 


Corn meal, 

Oatmeal, 

Rye, bus 

Total value ......... 

Barley, bus 

Total value 

Total breadstuffs ... “99598; ‘923 


98 
$101,107,417 
Development of Potato Crop—In 
last week’s issue, American Agricul- 
turist outlined in detail the progress 
of the potato crop. Since then™this 
journal has conducted further investi- 
gations in such important producing 
York, Pennsylvania, 


crop is doing very 
Wisconsin and Mich- 
advices being 
favorable. Some _ reports 
from the Empire state say that blight 
is in evidence, but so far the damage 
has been comparatively light. With 
weather conditions conducive to blig):t 
development, the present encouraging 
outlook for the potato crop might be 
brought down. - Generally, the prom- 
ise in Maine is quite brilliant. 
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HANDLING AND HARVESTING POTATOES 
a a. | 


J. F. KELLER, LICKING COUNTY, 0, 


ARVESTING potatoes is a question that should be given due con- 

sideration. I allow the potatoes to remain in the ground two 

weeks after the vines die. This permits the skins to toughen, so 

they will not peel and the tubers bruise in thandling. An elevator 

digger is capable of throwing out 600 to 1000 bushels a day; we 
have dug 900 bushels in one day. The potatoes are picke~ into bushel crates 
and conveyed to the paved storage rooms on low-down wagons, with broad 
platforms, so there is no high lifting. Our storage rooms accommodate about 
5000 bushels, and are used through the winter for sheltering stock. All 
potatoes are picked up in the field. 

When preparing the stock for the general markets, we use a machine 
sorter, which makes three grades. Culls or third grades are fed to hogs and 
are valued at one-half corn prices, bushel for bushel. Seconds sell on the 
farmr at one-half price of firsts, plus 5 cents per bushel when delivered. Of 
recent years the demand far exceeds our ability to supply our seed potato 
trade. Last season seed went to nearly every state in the Union. One ship- 
ment was made to Ireland. Our price on most softs is double the common 
market value. This covers cost of careful selection of the stock by hand 
sorting, sacks, correspondence, postage, etc. 

When we were on the general market we seldom held our stock over till 
spring. When a fair price was obtainable in the fall we let it go. The item 
of shrinkage, which is about 20%, liability of decay, extra cost of labor, for 
storage, etc, adds very materially to the cost of the stock, and amounts to 
anywhere from 15 to 25 cents a bushel. 

As our experience in the commercial potato business enlarges, we are con- 
stantly more assured of the great value some varieties of potatoes possess 
over others. Many have much to commend them, but fail in some important 
quality, and are therefore worthless fo the commercial grower. The follow- 
ing are essential qualities in a potato for commercial purposes: Attractive 
appearance. A round, medium size, white potato sells best. One having 
strong germinating qualities, throwing strong, vigorous sprouts, thus assur- 
ing a good stand of plants. This quality is very important, as potatoes can- 
not be partially replanted, toebe of consequence. A rapid grower, throwing a 
heevy vine. This quality is very important, as such are not so easily injured 
by diseases and bugs, the ground becomes shaded by the vines by the time 
drouth threatens, hence moisture is conserved. Also weeds are hel! in check 
by the occupancy of the surface of the ground by the blanket of vines. Our 
Green Mountain throws a vine 4 to 6 feet, and is never weedy. 

As an illustration of the superior value of a heavy yiélding potato to the 
commercial grower, this season 27 of the leading varieties were grown in a 
test. All were surrounded by conditions exactly similar. The results 
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showed a range from 125 bushels to the acre for 
Bliss Triumph to 464 bushels for our impproved 
Green Mountain, a difference in yield of 339 
bushels per acre. This would indicate a differ- 
ence in value of $168.50 per acre. The Bliss 
Triumph showed 17% of unsalable; Improved 
Green Mountain 4%, a difference of 13 bushels 
of culls to 100. The Iniproved Green Mountain 
showed 95 bushels per acre above the second 
best yielding variety, the Livingston 369 busheis 
per acre. Second lowest sort, Vermont Gold 
Coin, 156 bushels, a difference in favor of the 
Livingston of 213 bushels. Vermont Gold Coin 
showed 8% culls; Livingston 4%. Heavy yield- 
ers generally show a light per cent of culls. 
This is a very important item when the crop 
runs into the thousands of bushels. The figures 
submitted as to profits are an approximation 
for the five seasons past. Average yield per 
acre, 175 bushels for all varieties. Average price 
on home market, 50 cents a bushel. Value of 
crop per acre, $87.50. 

Items of expense: Plowing, $2; fitting the 
land, $2; planting, $1; seed, $5; cultivation, $5; 
spraying, $1; fertilizer, $8; harvesting, $7; mar- 
geting, $5; rental of land, $8; total, $44. Profit, 
$43.50 Cost per bushel, 24% cents. The clear 
profit from our potato crop is about three times 
that of our corn crop, four times that of wheat 
and five times that of the hay crop. To secure 


P the greatest profits from the potato crop, one 


must operate sufficiently extensively to warrant 
the purchase of every convenience for the han- 
dling of the crop speedily and conomically; 
without these, the labor expense item is too 
great for much profit. Honesty pays in the 
potato business as well as elsewhere. Treat 
customers fairly. It is honorable to get a good 
price by fair means. Never give short weight 
or measure, nor dress the top of the package 
with a few fancy specimens. If you don’t intend 
to give the potato crop timely attention, quit 
the potato business before you begin. 

Plant only good sged of heavy yielding varic- 
ties. Have your soil well drained. Fertilize as 
heavily as you think need be, then apply same 
amount a second time. The extra yield of the 
crop will more than compensate for this. All 
but the more soluble parts of the fertilizer will 
remain for future crops. Break the potato land 


‘ early and deep. Pack the soil as little as pos- 


sible. In preparing the surface for planting, 
cover the seed 4 inches deep. Never plant when 
the ground is wet. Begin cultivation as soon 
as planting is completed. Cultivate, at least 
once a week, keeping the surface level as long 
as possible. Harvest as soon as the tubers 
will not roughen in handling. Store in a cool, 
dark place. Sell as soon as the price justifies. 
Don’t try to grow potatoes commercially with 
primitive methods, else you will become disgust- 
ed and quit the business. With these sugges- 
tions properly observed, ani the closest atten- 
tion to every detail, is how ~e make the potato 
crop pay. 


P2EPARING FOR THE WHEAT CROP 


D. A. STUMP, MONTGOMERY CUUNTY, 0. 


We have been very successful with wheat in 
this section. Our land is a loose, loamy «¢r 
sandy soil and very productive. On an average 
it produces as good a crop of wheat as clay or 
black land. Usually we precede our wheat crop 
with corn or tobacco. After the crop is taken 
off, if the land is loose and clean, it is harrowed 
and the wheat drill follows without further 
preparation. If the land is hard or packed in 
the least, it is cultivated thoroughly and har- 
rowed before the wheat is drillea in. 

We aim to sow about September 15, as we 
find this a very good time. Frequently the time 
depends somewhat on the season. We get the 





STAPLE FIELD CROPS 


wheat in just as soon as possible after we get 
our corn and tobacco off the land. Very little 
commercial fertilizer is used through our sec- 
tion. We depend largely on clovers and barn- 
yard manure. We have found the Pool wheat 
one of the most satisfactory for our section. 
It is the only variety raised here. It has a 
good, strong stalk, which prevents it from 
lodging. It has a large, smooth head containing 
a large grain, which we find very satisfactory. 

In putting wheat in we use a nine or ten- 
horse ‘drill, making the rows from 3 to 4 inches 
apart. We usually sow 1% to two bushels per 
acre. We can put in from six to eight acres 
a day if the grain is in good shape. As a rule, 
the corn and tobaeceo ground does not ne2d 
rolling, but if wheat follows wheat on the same 
land, the land usually requires rolling, if it has 
been plowed and harrowed. We usually com- 
mence harvesting our wheat about June 15. 
The averege yield in this section is about 25 
bushels per acre. Frequently we have had crops 
much better than this, running as high as 30 
bushels. Last year it ws not so good. 

It is customary here to haul the wheat t9 
the barn, where it is stored and threshed late 
in August. The straw is mostly used for bed- 
ding, which we find very satisfactory. It also 
absorbs the liquids and we fid it makes a most 
excellent manure. The manure is usually put 
on the land for corn and tobacco. We have 
never used a manure spreader, but are thinking 
of buying one, as we believe it would be very 
helpful and save us much time and labor. We 
have been interested in the number of success- 
ful farmers who have used manure spreaders, 
as described in American Agriculturist, and 
believe that one could be used to good advan- 
tage on our place. 


HARVESTING COWPEAS 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

Harvesting cowpeas is not an easy task, 
whether they are harvested as soiling food, as 
hay, as silage, or for the grain. The difficulty 
arises from the lack of suitable implements, the 
difhculty in curing them without too great a 
loss in leaves when drying and the difficulty in 
handling them because of their vinous nature. 
In these facts are found the strongest reasons 
for using them to the greatest extent possible 
in the form’ of pasture or as fertilizer. 

METHODS OF CUTTING. 

The only method of cutting now practiced, 
so far as I know in the United States, is by 
using the scythe or field mower. Neither is 
completely satisfactory. The best implement 
in my judgment, beyond all comparison, would 
be the pea harvester, such as is used in Canada, 
in cutting field. peas. This is a simple attach- 
ment to the cutter bar of the field mower. I 
describe it in the bulletin written for the United 
States department of agriculture on growing 
Canada field peas: It has guards which raise 
up the vines.- It has a divider which separates 
them from the uncut portion. Two men would 
be required to follow in cutting ripe peas, to lift 
them aside in bunches, so that the horses or 
mules used in cutting would not tread on them. 

I have often wondered why our progressive 
American people do not introduce this little im- 
plement into this country. It is made in Can- 
ada at a cost of not more than $10 to $15 to the 
buyers. I have been writing about it ever since 
I came into this country. This would se2m 
to be an evidence that my writing is not worth 
much. But it-is also an evidence that our farm- 
ers are behind the age in the matter of pea 
cutting. 

Scmé practical growers Claim that cutting 
should.begin as soon as any considerable num- 
ber of the pods are formed; others When the 


. ’ 

first filled pods begin to turn yellow, and get 
others when the crop is nearly matured. The 
time assigned for harvesting the late and shy- 
bearing varieties is when the leaves begin to 
turn yellow. Climate should infiuence the de- 
cision as to the time of cutting for hay. The 
more moist and cool the weather, the leas 
advanced should be the stage at which the crop 
is cut. Of course, the more advanced the" 
maturity, the easier is the crop cut. 

CURING FOR HAY. 

As the leaves are possessed of highest feeding 
value, the aim should be to save these to the 
highest extent practicable. To accomplish this, 
the crop. must not be left lying too long in the 
stn before being raxed, noz should it b. handled 
any more than cana be avoided in the curing 
process. The time called for in curing varies 
from four or five to ten or 12 days, even when 
the weather is fair. 

The plan most commonly adopted is to mow 
only when the vines are dry, to ted once or 
oftener, to rake after one or two days’ exposure, 
to allow to lie in the windrows for some time in 
fair weather and to comple‘*e the curing in cocks 
made rather small, narrow and high. Others 
put into cocks at an earlier period and open 
these out somewhat daily, but this method of 
curing involves much labor. 

METHODS OF STORING. 

When cowpeas are cured, they may be stored 
by putting them into a mow or stack, or under 
a hay shed. They are considered ready for 
storing when no moisture exudes from the 
twisted stalks. They may be stored earlier if 
the peas are put away in alternate layers with 
straw. 

Some growers secure poles from 4 to 12 feet 
long and plant them in the ground at suitable 
distances in the pea field. When the peas have 
wilted, but not enough to shed their leaves, they 
are stackel around these poles to the width of 
4 to 6 feet across the stack, according to the 
degree of the succulence of the peas. Strong 
strips are firmly nailed to the poles at suitable 
intervals. They are nailed on in pairs and at 
right angles. They serve to prevent the hay 
from settling too firmly. Some other material 
as crab grass is put on the top of these minia- 
ture stacks to shed the rain. 

SECURING SEED. 

The most common method of sectiring seed is 
to pick by hand and then to run the pods 
through a pea huller or to beat the peas out 
with a flail. The crop is usually gone over two 
or three times, as the peas ripen unevenly. 
This is one reason why hand-picking is 
practiced. But even in the south, where labor 
is cheap, the cost of securing seed is half as 
much as it is worth. 

It would seem to be a better way to let the 
crop stand until the bulk of the peas are ripe, 
and then to cut it with the pea harvester. The 
men who follow could put the peas in small 
bunches, and from these they could be drawn 
and threshed within a day or two of the season 
of cutting. As with Canada field peas, the con- 
caves and cylinder teeth would have to be so 
adjusted as not to break the peas. 


Care in Handling Butter—Farmers who run 
dairies should be particularly careful to market 
their butter in an attractive form. Pack it in 
jars, butter cases, or make prints, always striv- 
ing to furnish the packages most satisfactory to 
your customers. The old habit of marketing in 
rolls is out of date ana results in much poor 
butter reaching the consumer. 

The Bad Habit Man makes the bad habit 
horse and vice versa. 








THE MIDDLE 


SUCCESS WITH OHIO FRUITS 


PIONEER DAYS ON THE FRUIT FARM—EARLY IM- 
PRESSIONS-——-BUYING THE LAND AND SETTING THE 
FBUIT— KEEPING UP FERTILITY — BUYING THE 
SPRAYING OUTFIT--LIST OF EARLY APPLES— 
STUDYING THE MARKETS—POINTS ABOUT MANAGE- 
MENT——-STARTING AN ORCHARD ON LEASED LANDS 
—THE LEADING CROPS—BSRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR 
FUTURE IN FRUIT CULTURE. 


W. W. FARNSWORTH, LUCAS COUNTY, 0. 


My earliest recollections of life were of a 
pioneer log house in the orchard where I was 
born, and while the log house soon gave way 
to a more modern dwelling, the orchard re- 





WwW. W. FARNSWORTH. 


mained for many years and played an impor- 
tant part in determining my life work. I en- 
joyed all kinds of farm work, but took especial 
interest in the orchard and garden. When about 
14 years old, I walked eight miles to secure 
plants from an aunt, with which to set my first 
strawberry bed. I had read that ashes were 
good for strawberries, so I planted them in one 
corner of the garden next to the old-fashioned 
leach or ash hopper, where the soil was about 
half ashes. I had also read that the soil should 
be mellow, so I left it loose around the plants, 
as I-had not yet learned that soil could be 
mellow and yet not loose. You will readily 
guess that the strawberry bed was a failure. 

The next spring I planted farther from the 
ash hopper_and packed the ground firmly around 
the plants. They grew nicely and the following 
spring blogmed abundantly, but produced so 
fruit, as they were all plants of imperfect varie- 
ties. I kept. on in the home fruit and vegetable 
garden and orchard, however, read all I could 
find on the subject, and attended 
all the horticultural meetings I 
could reach. One of my first 
moves in business for mys3if 
was to buy ten acres of land 
nearby, of moderate fertility. My 
previous experience had shown 
me that the profits, as well as 
the pleasure, came from the well- 
drained and highly manured soil, 
so I immediately bought tile and 
thoroughly underdrained it and 
began buying manure and haul- 
ing on to it. 

Although I had but a mile to 
haul, I soon realized that haul- 
ing manure from town was ua 
slow and expensive way to 2>n- 
rich soil, but I kept at it and 





STATES 


years, and usually planted it to potatoes. We 
did not grow potatoes by machinery in those 
days and stumps were not quite so objectionable 
then as now. On this new ground, a good 
crop was very certain every year, and I came 
to believe that the mellow, lively condition of 
the soil, caused by the decayed leaves, etc, was 
the principal reason. About this time I ob- 
tained a pamphlet, entitled Farming with green 
manures, and became very much interested in 
it, as it explained some things which I had 
observed, but not understood, as to how the 
growing of a crop on a field might enrich it. 
The discovery of the German scientist, about 
this time, regarding the ability of leguminous 
plants to utilize the nitrogen of the air, gave 
me additional light and I became more of a 
humus crank than ever and my faith in the 
importance and value of humus has been grow- 
ing stronger year by year for over a quarter 
of a century. 
PLANTING THE FRUITS. 


As soon as I bought my land, I planted rasp- 
berries, blackberries, strawberries and curranis 
among them. There are advantages and disad- 
vantages in this system of double cropping. 
Some of the advantages are, that the ground 
can be profitably occupied by small fruits or 
vegetables while the orchard is being grown, 
and with the small fruits, except strawberriss, 
the ground need. not be plowed often, except 
with a one-horse plow or cultivator, which can 
be used more safely and easily than a two- 
horse piow in an orchard. The manure applied 
to the small fruits helps the growing trees. 
The disadvantage is that on ‘ground which 
is likely to suffer from lack of moisture, the 
double cropping will make the soil so dry that 
both small fruits and trees will suffer. 

In planting small fruits in the orchard, pro- 
vision must be made for driving in with a 
spraying outfit. Raspberries, especially the red 
ones, ~re quite subject to root gall, which may 
be communicated to the trees to their injury. 
The greatest objection to planting currants 
in an orchard is that in case of an infestation 
of scale it is very difficult to eradicate it from 
the currants. I have found currants quite profit- 
able in orchards in the past, however, as the 
shade of the orchard enabled me to leave the 
fruit on the bushes till late in the season when 
better prices prevailed. On the whole, the plan 
of double cropping was satisfactory while I was 
operating on a limited area and could fertilize 
heavily, and where the soi' was so well sup- 
plied with humus as to retain plenty of mois- 
ture. “When I enlarged my acreage, however, I 
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changed my methods somewhat and am not 
planting small fruits in my orchards to any 
extent. 

As I cannot buy stable manure to keep my 
orchards in as high a state of fertility as I de- 
sire, I am using cover crops and fertilizing 
crops, growing only fertility and fruit in some 
of my orchards. I believe it is better in many 
instances when a young orchard is planted, to 
devote the ground entirely to growing the 
trees, and storing up humus in the soil for the 
future use of tree and fruit. I have occasionally 
bought sheep or cattle and fed them through 
the winter, and also boarded city horses, but I 
am not very well situated for following any of 
these methods of securing fertility. In a few 
years after I began planting my trees, I found 
that they had many enemies and that apple 
growing especially was not in a very satisfac- 
tory condition in Ohio. Scab, blight, canker and 
codling moth were making tue apple crop very 
unsatisfactory and uncertain. 


SPRAYING WAS’ BEING TALKED 

of by scientists, but not practiced by growers. 
I bought a spraying outfit and began spraying 
in a very crude way, and Lave sprayed every 
year since. I soon found that I could control 
scab, curculio, slug, etc, and my early apples 
were perfect, but the late ones were nearly all 
ruined by the codling moth. This was dis- 
couraging and I worked at the problem for 
several years and went to Canada to investigate 
the workings of the compulsory system of band- 
aging, in vogue there. I finaily found, however, 
that by using a strong solution of an adhesive 
poison like arsenate of lead, and by spraying 
late enough, about the last of July in northern 
Ohio, to catch the second brood of codling moth, 
I could save my apples. 

From the first, my idea was to grow for qual- 
ity. I believed I could find plenty of people 
in every city who would be glad to pay me a 
profit-giving price for well-grown and well- 
packed apples of good quality. The results have 
fully justified my faith in this matter. I have 
never planted a Ben Davis in my orchard, and 
I do not believe I ever will. The Ben Davis has 
its place, but our friends of the west and south- 
west can beat us growing them and we can beat 
them growing something better. 

THE FOLLOWING APPLES WERE PLANTED : 
Yellow Transparent, Duchess, Chenango Straw- 
berry and Wealthy; for winter, McIntosh, Bald- 
win, Greening, Grimes Golden, Jonathan, Sutton 
Beauty and Rome Beauty. The early apples 
are not so well adapted to orchards remote from 
market, or for persons who are 
not professional fruit growers; 
but in my case I have found 
them profitable. The Transpar- 
ent bears at an early age and is 
very productive, but must be 
handled carefully. It is a goot 
variety to use as a filler between 
varieties of tardy growth and 
bearing. Duchess is queen of the 
market for culinary use duri:¢ 
its season, and bears young. 
Chenango Strawberry I am not 
so sure about, as I have only two 
trees in bearing, but they have 
been profitable. I will know 
more about it when the 50 young 
trees of that kind begin to bear. 








bought all I could obtain in our 
little village. I had several times 
cut off the timber and cleared 
pieces of new ground on = my 
father’s farm, receiving there- 
for a part of the timber and the 
use of the land for one or two 


ty, Del. 


bushel. 





A HANDSOME MONEY MAKER FROM DELAWARE 


This basket of Williams apples was grown by F. M. Soper of Kent coun- 
He considers this one of the best early varieties he has grown and 
says it is a money-maker for him. The last week in July,,when this picture 
was taken, these apples were selling at Mr Soper’s te 
It is a handsome fruit, of light red color, 


yellow, good size, splendid flaver and altogether very eee for the general 
marke<. 


The tree is a vigorous grower and does well on the peninsula. 


1 station for $1.50 a 
é¢What splashed with 


They do not color until nearly 
ripe, and the tree should be 
picked over about three times a 
week to secure best results. This 
beautiful and delicious fruit 
brings fancy prices if property 
handled. Wealthy, I have nut 








Our Gem Hay Press is the strongest and 
most efficient press you can buy. It weighs 2600 
pounds, while presses of this size by some other 
makers weigh only 1500 to 1800 pounds, Is it any 
wonder such presses are continually breaking 
down and require constant expense for repairs? 
Our aim is to make the lightest press consistent 
with good service. Every part is made amply 
strong for the work it is called upon to do. 

To those who have not seen one of our presses 
in use its simplicity and ease of operation will 
prove a revelation. 

The easy direct application of the power by 
means of our wonderful power-head with its 
nine inch trip levér arms gives us the greatest 

ssible baling pressure for every pound of the 

orses’ pull, We have an automatic brake de- 
vice which controls the rebound of the plunger, 
and there is not the jar and jerk which makes 
some presses so hard onthe team. The power- 
head so controls the work that an easy steady 
pull is all that is required from the team, and we 
get two baling strokes from each of their circles. 

The feed opening is thirty inches, the plunger 
travel is thirty-eight inches, rapid at the begin- 
ning and slow at the end of the stroke, making 
it easy for the man to put in large charges and 
have plenty of time to do it. It is such points 
as this which give our machines an average ca- 
pacity of 10 to 15 tons aday and frequent records 
of 18 or 20 tons day after day with the same men 
and horses, 

Our Hay Press Rook tells what our machines 
do, and we would like you to read the testimon- 
ials of those who have used them. 

Our nearly forty years experience and con- 
stant improvement of our presses is back of our 
guarantee, Ask anyone who has ever used one 
of our presses, or who has ever had dealings with 
us what he thinks about our presses and our 
methods of doing business, 

Send us your order for one of our Gem Full Circle 
14x18 Steel Balers with craft for $145 00 f.o.b. Quincy, 
and we will ship at once accompanied by complete 
outfit including feed fork, wrenches, oil-can, tie- 
making machine, lifting jack and full instructions 
how to set up and operate. 

If it does not come up to our representations, you 
may return it and we will refund your money 
and pay freight. 


GEO.ERTEL CO. 
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H andy for 
the farmer. 
Will carry a 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm Fo ge Straight or stag- 
gered 6 = GH Santed, Any 
width or tire, | to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., 80x106 H Quincy, ill. ~A 
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HAY PRESSES 
The HENDRICKS | « 


we’ press will earn its 
cost in one season. 






A postal with your 
<= name and address on 
= the back will bring 
you our  — catalog 
and pric 
B. MENDESORD & co 
Mnsiee Avenue, -- ingston, N. WY. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


| minous crops, 
| vetch, 


planted as liberally as some other va- 
rieties, as it comes on the market in 
competition with trash and windfalls 
of winter apples and in a few years 
will probably have to meet the compe- 
tition of Michigan-grown Duchess, as 


| vast numbers of trees of this variety 


are being planted there. However, 
Wealthy is a good variety to store 
for the Christmas market, if the price 
is not satisfactory earlier. It requires 
severe thinning of the fruit. McIntosh 
is the finest dessert apple of its sea- 
son and there is always a sharp de- 
mand for it. It seems to be healthy 
and productive. The Baldwin suc- 
ceeds finely here, but has its usual 
fault of overbearing one year and pro- 
ducing nothing the next. Rhode Is- 
land Greening is at home here on the 
higher and sandier parts of the or- 
chard and gives me heavy crops of fine 
apples which are in great demand in 
Toledo. 


THE MARKET END OF THE BUSINESS. 


More attention should be paid to the 
peculiar demands of our markets. It is 
much easier to supply a demand which 
already exists, than to create a de- 
mand. Grimes Golden is a fine, vigor- 
ous tree and produces abundant crops 
of most delicious fruit. It must be 
picked early to prevent falling, and is 
apt to scald if kept long in storage, 
It is also apt to overbear and run un- 
even in size, unless thinned thorough- 
ly. However, about all of our best 
varieties frequently require thinning. 
Jonathan is one of the fancy varieties, 


and a good companion for Grimes. 
Do not plant it unless you expect to 
give it good care; otherwise it is apt 


to run pretty small. If you will supply 


its wants, however, you will be de- 
lighted with it and so will your cus- 
tomers. It is in season from October 


to June and always brings top prices, 
for its beauty and high quality. Sut- 
ton Beauty is an old eastern variety, 
Itis a 


now coming into prominence. 

beautiful apple of high quality and 
the tree is an upright, symmetrical 
grower, but does not make wood 
enough on its own roots to bear 
enough fruit until very old. It is bet- 
ter to top work it on some strong- 
growing variety. Rome Beauty is 4 


child of the hill country of southern 
Ohio and so far is an experiment as 
far north as this. 

In starting an apple orchard, I set 
out good, strong Spy trees and cut off 
the stems about 20 inches from the 
ground and graft as soon as planted, 
using scions cut from my best bearing 
trees. In this way I avoid the danger 
of trees proving untrue to name, and 
secure a healthy, vigorous root-system 
and probably earlier bearing and bet- 
ter fruit. While the trees are young, 
small fruits or vegetables may be 
grown among them, if the ground is 
rich or can be made so, If the soil is 
poor and manure scarce, I grow legu- 
such as cowpeas, sand 
clovers, etc, to feed the trees, 
and feed the soil. 

Remember that after the orchard 
has grown to bearing size and every 
inch of soil is occupied by its roots, it 
will be a dificult matter. to grow 
enough humus to store up much in the 
soil, as it will be consumed as fast as 
formed. Begin early in the life of the 
orchard and accumulate a surplus for 
use later on. One of the hardest prob- 
lems* which confronts orchardists in 
the older, fruit-growing sections is the 
fact that in many orchards, where the 
system of continuous, clean culture 


| without any cover crop prevailed, the 


soil has become so depleted of humus 
that it is very difficult to get a cover 
crop started, In many soils it will un- 
doubtedly be advisable to supplement 
these cover crops with some form of 
commercial fertilizers containing 
phosphoric acid. and- potash. 

FACTORS IN ORCHARD MANAGEMENT. 

If the sdil ‘is: récky or hilly it may 
be better to dispense with plow and 
harrow, use the scythe instead and 


TREE FRUITS 


grow the trees by the mulch method. 
A very good method, which combines 
to some extent the advantages of 
mulch and cultivation, is to work the 
ground as early as possible in the 
spring after it is dry enough and keep 
it well worked until about June }f; 
then drill in cowpeas or soy beans with 
a grain drill, allowing every third hoe 
to run, thus making the rows far 
enough apart to cultivate twice until 
well started. This gives sufficient cul- 
ture to the orchard while growing a 
good fertilizing crop which is turned 
under next spring. I place great stress 
on the proper mechanical condition of 
the soil and the first step to secure it 
on many soils is to underdrain thor- 
oughly. I have dug the trenches and 
laid a great many miles of tile on my 
place with my own hands and enjoyed 
the work very much, as I realized that 
it would properly fit the ground for 
my friends, the trees. 

Three years ago I leased a 15-acre 
field for a term of years, about four 
acres of which was covered with vir- 
gin forest and the rest thickly dotted 
with stumps. I thoroughly under- 
drained it and removed the timber and 
stumps at my own expense; as I 
wanted an ideal strawberry field, and 
I secured it. The help problem is one 
which reguires serious consideration. 
I have for years been planning to ar- 
range my work to give my men con- 
stant employment the entire year. For 
a number of years I accomplished this 
by buying tracts of timber and cutting 
and hauling during the winter. The 
timber soon became too scarce, and I 
bought an outfit for making. baskets 
and crates. This did not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory, however, and after 
running it one season, I had an op- 
portunity to sell it, and did so. I next 
decided to build a storage house and 
hold my apples and pack and market 
them during the winter. This with 
pruning during the winter in fair 
weather, and the many other jobs 
arising, enable me to keep my regular 
help busy the entire year. 

It does not seem just right to turn 
off men in the fall with winter coming 
on and nothing to do, I can keep bet- 
ter men by this method and I am not 
rich enough to afford to keep poor 
help, poor teams er poor tools. My 
leading crops are apples, cherries, cur- 
rants, strawberries, and potatoes; al- 
though I grow peaches, pears, plums, 
and strawberry plants. I have always 
believed that life is too short for any- 
one to try to dig out for himself all 
the information necessary to success. 
With that in mind, I have attended all 
the institutes and horticultural meet- 
ings within reach, have read all the 
horticultural books and papers I could 
secure and have received great benefit 
therefrom. The outlook to-day for the 
young man who will fit himself for a 
horticulturist and determine to do his 
best, is better than ever before. He 
may feel certain of a delightful em- 
Ployment, ideal conditions under 
which to rear his family, and a reason- 
ably sure expectation of more than 
the average financial success, 


Marketing Fruit for Best Results, 


L. B. JUDSON. 





Marketing fruit is a business by it- 
self, and if properly done requires the 
undivided attention of those who en- 
gage in it. Thus say the commission 
men when put on the defensive by in- 
sinuations that they are only obstacles 
of free and natural intercourse be- 
tween the producer and the consumer. 
The commission men are undoubtedly 
right, and they seem indispensable un- 
der present conditions; but if inter- 


mediary specialists in selling fruit are: 


necessary, there is no reason why the 
producers should not employ one at a 
salary and thus unite to some extent at 
least these divergent interests. 
Producers can do this mest feasibly 
by banding themselves into a union, 
the most successful way of handling 
fruit yet devised. The manager of the 


union then becomes their selling age 


and should devote himself assidyg 
to the study of the markets, and, 


sess the ability to deal advantageoy 


with commission men and other p 


ers. It is true many fruit unions} 
failed dismally through petty jeay 
sies, unreasonable suspicion, and » 
agement, nor is the state without 
amples of such; yet when really g 
cessfull they are almost ideal, and, 


worth attempting and re-atte m pting 
any apple growing community, 
The solution of the marketing D 


lem lies mainiy in the direction of 
ganization. Once a union is fg 
launched with a board of honest g 
influential directors representing 
parts of the community, and ang 
cient manager, conditions surely 
impossible, success is only a quest 


of a little sweet reasonableness 
patience. Leave the selection of 
manager to the board, but do not 
pect them to get a first-class man 
a second-class salary. 


The Quack "Tees Docier. 


A correspondent, H. D. Lewis 
Dutchess county, N Y, sends us a} 
which was sent to nim by a pe 





located at Portsmouth, N H 


year, these quack doctors appeg 
different parts of the country. In 
plying their panaceas for all sortg 
tree ailments, these fake doctors gy 
their money out of what they cons 
a charge for the actual cost of a 
cation on the plea that they wig 
introduce their remedy in the seg¢f 
It is a well-known fact that the a 
cation of any sort of materia! to ¢ 
the roots or trunk of the tree will 
enter into the sap circulation ana 
immune the cellular tissues from 
attacks of insects and diseases. 
a&@ statement is preposterous on 
face of it and no well-informed § 
grower would be buncoed by aq 
of this sort. The letter is as foll 

“Being informed that you are 
terested in fruit culture and that 
have quite an extensive orchard 
apples and other fruits, you must, 
te rest of us, have trees infested 
some of the many pests whichu2 
fruit raising unprofitable. If sud 
the case-with your trees, I am in 
session of a remedy which will 
only make it possible, but a ce 
‘that with the use of this treatmenl 
ean make fruit growing a prof 
business. The method of treatm 
very different from anything y 
troduced in this or any other cou 
Instead of using a spray with 
deaux or kerosene emulsion, the 
remedy prescribed by entomold 
I apply the fluid on the root and 
on the body about a foot from 
ground. The takes it in by@ 
illary attract eausing the mé 
to come in dir communication 
the sap, driving from the tree®é 
pest that lives on it. At the same 
the medicine will heal all the @ 
purify the sap and give back 
tree the forces lost. I am so9s 
my treatment doing all and even 
than I have claimed that I am 
to do your work at cost so asi 
troduce it in the section of your?@ 
try.” 9 

No reader should be so foolish 
invest in a fraud of this sort 
country is over-run with im poste 
this is one of the most conspit 
we ever noticed. 





Apple Shippers Convene—This 
witnesses the 12th annual meetl 
the International apple shipper 
the event being held at Niagara 
N Y. A wide range of topics are 
discussed by the convention, al 
taining to the handling and @m 
ing of apples from the buyers’ 
point. At time of going t0 
American Agriculturist was uD® 
secure the association’s estima 
the 1906 apple crop. Further 
of the meeting will be given la 


Holding Up the Milk—NewW 
subscriber has ‘a cow that will 
part of her milk, then hold thé 
up. Change milkers and givet 
a mash while milking. If sh 
continues holding up her milk? 
milk tube. 
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Crimson Clover as a Second. Crop. 


pRor J. W. PINCUS, CAPE MAY CO, N J. 





We have grown crimson clover here 
for the last 12 years. During this 
period we had oniy two failures: one 
due to unfavorable winter and one to 
a very Gry fall. Last year we seeded 
gown over 60 acres of clover. Besides 
seeding at the time of cultivation 
of our corn, we seeded also after early 
potatoes, between arflls of cowpeas, 
between grapes in orchards and after 
a number of early forage crops. That 
we were not sorry that we sow ed so 
is best. known by the fact that 
we ordered 3000 pounds 


last 


much, 
this year 


crimson clover seed, every pound of 
which will be seeded down either by 
us, or by a few of our neighbors, pro- 
vided, of course, the fall is favorable. 
DRIEF DESCRIPTION OF OUR METHODS. 
The pnotograph on Page 94, taken 
in October, shows the crimson clover 
which was sown in one of our 
corn fields. The cloyer was sown by 


hand July 18 at the rate of 25 pounds 
per acre and cultivated in. The stand 
was excellent. No fertilizer was used 
on crimson clover; the land for corn 
was not manured, but fertilized broad- 
cast at the rate of 500 pounds of the 


following mixture per acre: Tankage, 


450 pounds; acid phosphate, 400 
pounds, and muriate or potash, 150 
pounds. 


At the time of planting, 250 pounds 


more fertilizer was drilled in. This 
fertilizer was mixed as follows: Fish, 
400 pounds; nitrate of soda, 200 
pounds; bone, 100 pounds; acid phos- 
phate, 200 pounds; and muriate of 
potash, 100 pounds, 


The clover on this field was used for 
green manuring. It was plowed under 


April 5, 1906. On April 20, peas and 
oats were sown on the same piecé. On 
an adjoining corn field, the clover 


seed was planted two days later in the 


same manner_and at the Same rate. 
On May 15 last, it was cut for hay. 
During May we practically had no 
rain. The crop was very short, still 
we had 1% tons cured hay per acre. 
Where crimson clover is sown after 
early potatoes, or early forage crops 
and the field is carefully prepared for 
it, the stand, and consequently the 
yield, is much greater. In many in- 


stances from two to three tons of hay * 


are obtained from. an acre. 

In open fields we use the grain drill, 
putting from 100-to 300 pounds ferti- 
lizer per acre. We apply it the same 


time the grass seed is putin. The fer- 
tilizer we prepare for clover is as fol- 
lows: Acid phosphate, 650 pounds; 
muriate of potash, 350 pounds. We 
have at times top-dresed the clover 
with the same mixture instead of fer- 
tilizing it at the time of seeding. 

Last spring we cut about 25 acres 
of clover for hay. We try to cut it as 
soon as it is out in full bloom. If the 
weather is dry, however, the blossoms 
dry up very quickly and great care 
must be taken to cut it before they 
are too ripe. We cut with a mowing 
machine till noon; atabout 2or3pm 
we rake it in windrows and sometimes 
cock it at once; if not, then it is put 
up the next morning as soon as dew 
is off, 

We allowed it to remain in cocks for 
24 to 36 hours. The cocks were then 
opened and taken in. We lost no 
leaves or fine parts of the clover. We 
stored nearly all our hay this year in 
small stacks, five to eight tons, owing 
to lack of barn room; The cattle rel- 
ish the hays and produce milk of ex- 
cellent quality and taste from it. 





Saying the Potato Crop. 
0. H. BARNHILL, 





Potatoes are always good property, 


no matter what the crop or price. 
They are always worth saving for 
provender. Potatoes make good cow 
feed and chickens will eat them 


if boiled. 

In most places it will pay to buy a 
potato digger if five or more acres 
are grown each year. Cheap ma- 
chines are of little account. Get the 


best. I have used a lister to advan- 
tage in plowing out potatoes. A stir- 
ring plow sometimes works fairly 
well, but for clean work use a potato 
fork or close-tined manure fork. 
POTATO SCOOP INDISPENSABLE. 
Half-bushel baskets are the best 


vessels in which to pick up the tubers. 
If the latter are handled loose, a po- 
tato scoop is almost indispensable and 
will soon pay for itself many times 
over. ~In parts of the west tubers are 
handled in gunny sacks, a bushel to 
1% bushels being put in each sack 
and the latter left untied. One of the 
largest growers in Iowa follows this 
méthod. A low-wheeled wagon with 
a'rack boarded over ievel on top is 
used for hauling. 

Where the potatoes are to be put in 
the cellar it is best to leave them in 
the ground as long as there is no dan- 
ger of freezing. Some of them may 
ro! 

If the potatoes are to be buried in 


ORCHARD AND MEADOW 


pits it is best first to gather them into 
large piles and cover them lightly with 
weeds or grass to keep off the frost. 


When the ground begins to freeze, put | 


Cover first 


straw, 


the tubers in trenches. 
with a few inches of 


fuls of dirt. The last layer of straw 
acts as a non-conductive mulch to 
keep the potatoes from freezing. 

Plow the potato ground in the fall, 
if possible, for it will be ready sooner 
for early planting and be in better 
mechanica) condition. 


Farm Fertility Problems Discussed. 


DR. E. B. VOORHEES, N J EXPER STA. 


~— 


I have a sandy, clay loam, 15-acre 


field, half of which needs humus. I 
can buy plenty of good two-horse 
loads of stable manure for $2, de- 


livered on the land. Would it be more 
profitable for me to buy manure than 
a high grade fertilizer, taking into 
consideration cost of spreading either 
at $1.25 per day for labor.—{[S. 
Baruch, New Jersey. 

Whether it would: pay better to buy 
stable manure at $2 per ton, or to us2 
commercial fertilizer for the purpose 
of increasing the humus content of 
the soil, depends upon whether it is 
desirable to have the humus imme- 
diately. If so, then I think it would 
be more advisable to secure the ma- 
nure. If you can wait for a year or 
so, then it would be much better to 
use commercial fertilizer, and sow a 
leguminous crop. For spring use, I 
should recommend Canada field peas 
or spring vetch, for summer, cowpeas 
or soy beans, and for fall use crimson 
clover. 


_— 


Make Money With a Hay Press— 
There seems to be every prospect that 
hay will command good prices this 
year. Practically every farmer who 
ships any quantity of hay to market 
should have a hay press of his own, 
It ig economical and there are ample 
opportunities for making money by 
baling hay for others. You will need 
press capable of rapidly turning out 
solid, even bales, and that can stand 
the hardest usage. For a good, all 
around machine there is none better 
than the old reliable Eli. It has a 
splendid reputation among hay grow- 
ers. The Collins plow company, Quincy, 
Illinois, manufacture it. If you will 
write them mentioning this paper you 
will get from them a catalog and full 
particulars regarding the various 
styles of their presses. Better write 
them to-day. 








AN 


ATTRACTIVE FLOCK OF WHITE. WYANDOTTE CHICKENS 


Wyandottes have grown to be one of the most popular breeds of American fowls. 


When well bred, they 


are good layers, sitters and mothers, and their, flesh is of the finest quality... The illustration is from the Norton 


Poultry farm jn Lake county, Ill. 


Several thousand birds are raised each year, both on the,.Narten farm and by 


nearby farmers who are furnished eggs and deliver the young stock when matured at 50 cents a head for such 


as wanted. 


field and meadow. 


The poultry on the farm of Mr Norton has the range of 20 acres of oak grove and 10 acres of 
The place is divided with substantial fences into large fields, giving the stock free range. 





then | 
throw on the dirt, then another layer | 
“ of straw and iastly a few more shovel- 


Thousands Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect it. 


How To Find Out, 
Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
| water and let it stand twenty-four hours ; 
a sediment or set- 
tling indicatesan 
unhealthy con- 
dition of the kid- 
neys; if it stains 
your linen it is 
evidence of kid- 
ney trouble ; too 
frequent desire 
to pass it oot gg = 
in the back is 
also convincing proof that the kidneys 
and bladder are out of order, 

What To Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
fulfills every wish inc uring rheumatism, 
pain in the back, kidneys, liver, bladder 
and every part of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or bad 
effects following use of liquor, wine or 
beer, and overcomes that unpleasant ne- 
cessity of being compelled to go often 
during the day, and to get up ay 
times during the night. The mild and 
the extraordinary effect of Swamp-Root 
is soon realized. It stands the highest 
for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medicine 
you should have the best. Sold by drug- 
| gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle and a 
book that tells all 
about it, bothsent free 
by mail. Address Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Bing- = 
hamton, N. Y. When Home of Swamp-Root. 
writing mention this paper and don’t 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Dr. Kilmer's Swamp-Root, and 
the address, Binghamton, N. Y, 














THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 


will prepare you a better silage an fil! your 
silo in less time. with less power nd with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 
It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
‘operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 
If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Pavec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 





MAKE $10.00 A DAY 


One man and one machine cen 
do thw with a 


Concrete Block 
Machine 
An opportunity TO THE FIRST 
TO WRITE_US from cach locality 
to start a BIG PAYING BUSI 
NESS with emall capital. li 
you are guing té build a home © 
you should have it. Whole out 
fit costes only 6125.00. Band, 
Water and Cement only materials required. One 
make 200 blocks daily. Machine sent on trial. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


THE PETTYJOHN COMPANY 648 N-Sixth St.,Terre Haute,Ind. 





man can 





Don’t Miss This 








YOU NEED A WAGON SCALE 


f you i send for Osgood’s book 

showing their big Ine rei Pit and Pitleas Scales. M ost 

accurate and durable scale 

Fully warranted on 
30 days trial. 


‘Saw Mill 


“Trimmers, Lath and Shingle Mills. 
American Saw Mill Mich, Co., 1% Ho 
New York Office io E 












The Good Kind 
The Best Kind— 
at +4 Prices. 
so Edgers, 
Send _ Catalogue. 
St. esemeewe, &. 4. 
neering Bu 
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LIVE STOCK 


AND 














OVER 200” PROFIT 


IN FEEDINC. 


The Famous Filston Farm has one of the finest and largest herds of 


Jerseys in the world. 


The manager, W. R. Harvey, formerly had 


much trouble when feeding cotton seed meal, the cows getting off- 


feed, slinking calves, and not — well, 


the advertisement of 


He noticed in this paper 


Continental Gluten Feed 


which is the only feed that replaces cotton seed meal and linseed oil 
meal, owing to its high percentage of protein and fat, and, asit contains 
no starch or heating matter, this makes it a highly recommendable 
feed to feed during the summer months. He investigated the experi- 
ence of others with it, as set forth in our printed matter, tried it 


carefully, 


then bought in carload lots. 


Mr. Harvey says: 


“ The result now for months shows an average increase in net cash 
receipts for milk of $18.40 daily, at a gross cash outlay for Continental 


Gluten of only $8. No more bad conditions, no loss of calves, 


direct from the mill at Peoria in carlots,” 


We buy 


Allowing for the plant food added to the manure, this result shows 


a profit of over 200% on the milk alone! 


And this from the 5,000 


acre farm of Oread Institute's School of Agriculture, Manufactures 
and Commerce, at Oread Post Office, Md. You can do as well your- 


self. Inquire of 


. Continental Cereal Co., 


Box 164 


Peoria, lil. 




















er on a 


ALWAYS ON Han RD. 











test. Sparta, Ainebene ’ 
Remences, Sweltinge—cll sedi 
one to the great horse remedy. . 


Morris Plains, N. J., June M4, 0. 

Dr. B. J. Kendait Co., 

Dear Sirs:—Please send me your Horse Book. 

Kendall’s Spavin Cure is the beet tintment | ever 

used ; have used it for three years and always 
band. Respectfu 


keep it on row W.E. Teeta, 
unteoattos faintly use eee Ros Hl ft. = 
no substitute. “A ~ rs onthe 
Horse," free a, pom by 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. _y Falls, Vt. 
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Economy Silo | 


Doors can be easily removed and re* 

placed bya a V Eng hammer or wrench 

fit so snugly that they 

6 the atl absolutely air-tight—no 
spoilt ensilage, even at ihe doorways. 

Hoops are continuous and form a per- 
fect permanent ladder. 

Ingenious in design, well-made from 
best materials, and ey erected by 
any one. Fully guaranteed. 

Write for free Siustrated catalogue ©, 
with experience of users. 


ll Silo & Tank Go., Frederick,Md. j 








Any person, however inexperien 
can ten readily cure either disease ore 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned. ey and simple; no 
outting; just a little attention every fi 
day—and your money refanded ff it ever 
fafla, Cures most cases within oe 
leaving the horse sound and smoo' 
particulars given in 
Fleming’s V est-Pocket 
Veterin merr Adviser 
Write us for a 
Pi covering a 
erinary ane ects, Durably bound, 
dexed and illustra 
FLEMING BROS. Chemista, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, Ill. 





it’s our business, 
our I!lustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the, 
asking—it’s worth havin 


Dept. E- E, % & 


lis 


f We keep ev- 
Yes: 4 the 
RY: Feed, Incu- 

g 


oul ve Ln a Brooders—anything—¢ 
tall or let us send you 


PPE FAPELE 
RARARARAMAS 


Excelsior Wire & Po ultry Supply Co., 


Vesey Street. New York City. 

















wicker. Is. rich in @ m: 


|| Harvey Seed Co.,109 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OW TO GET MORE EGGS 


The richer Top. th land the bigger will 
@ your ¢ he richer your poultry 
Sood | & in ore a wilt Wor perties the 


a Seieee hat’s natural. 
Tht fre feed them ‘arve ric Poultr x 
ee the egg a eukoe ani fuller an 
hat’s why. Send forc Ty coything 
at's 
‘or the poultryman. Do it today. 








Of the Making of Books 











There is no end. We 2 bave made some d ones 
especially Touited “for farmers. Books that will help 
ry aces to make more out of his farm. Write 
for our zcone We have ) voranaee of stand 
ard fiction. a ety “ay farayee ORANGE 
DD MPANY, Lafayette Place, New 
Springfield, Mass 


To- 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
ONLY POSITIVE 
PERMANENT 


$3 PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
- Pry money will be 


nded. 
"$1 PACKAGE will 
cure ordinary cases. 
Sent Vis was on 


receipt of price. 


KILLOLICE 


Why let lice eat up your poultry 
profits? Kill the lice with the 


LIGHTNING 
Lice Killing Machine 


Guaranteed to do the work better, quicker, 
™more easily and more thoroughly than 
any other method. Sold on & ive 

rantee—your money 
ck, if you are not 
perfectly satisfied. 
Get one at once 

and double your 

egg profits. 

rite 


free booklet. 


for 











POULTRY 
Starting a Flock of Sheep. 


C. SCHINNERER, INDIANA. 


To give my actual experience, I be- 
gan one fall with 12 yearling ewes and 
hired a Cotswold ram for $5. In due 
time my ewes all brought twin lambs 
except one and raised them al!. About 
the end of September I butchered the 
best one and sold 22 a few days later 
to a neighbor for $100. I then got a 
full blood Oxford ram and the next 
crop of lambs was fully as good, if 
not better. To start a flock, my way 
would be to get the desired number of 
lambs in the fall, preferably full 
bloods, but good grades will do and 
to breed from them, then keep them 
all and in the spring they should shear 
from 12 to 15 pounds of wool. In the 
fall I would get a well-bred Oxford 
ram for breeding. 


MANAGEMENT OF LAMBS. 


I rathér favor early lambs, but you 
must have a warm stable and more 
feed will be needed. The ewes may 
have less wool than if the lambs come 
late, If you are likely to become over- 
stocked you can get rid of lambs at 
good prices. The ewes will be fat in 
the fall to sell or in prime fix to breed 
again. To have good lambs ready for 
Easter you must push them all you 
can, besides feeding the mothers 
strong feeds. I always have an extra 
pen for the lambs to go into, where I 
give them sugar to get them started 
eating. Then I give ground oats and 
corn meal bran, mill wheat, sugar 
beets and in fact anything they will 
eat, along with plenty of good clover 
hay. If I want to kep them I dock all 
of them within two weeks from birth. 
nose I intend to sell I omit. 

For the ewes a good, roomy stable 
should be provided during the winter 
and also for summer use, to keep them 
away from sun and flies. The ewes 
must have plenty of exercise, even in 
winter time. 
be clover hay or alfalfa, if you have 
it, with some good corn fodder. I also 
give them cut sheaf oats and oats and 
shelled corn mixed. Oi! meal, bran 
and roots of some kind with salt and 
sulphur adds to their flesh. You must 
be careful not to over-feed, and should 
manage your flock so as to sell the 
ewes after the first or-second lambing, 
to keep up the vitality of the general 
flock. Do not overstock. A small 
flock does better than a large one, 


<—_ 


Exhibiting at State Fairs—There are 
many of our readers who wil be inter- 
ested to know that they can witness a 
splendid exhibit of model farm ma- 
chinery and equipment by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company at the following 
state fairs: Des Moines, Ia; Lincoln, 
Neb; Hamlin, Minn; Milwaukee, Wis; 
Sedalia, Mo; Grand Rapids, Mich; Ma- 
con, Ga; Montgomery, Ala; Detroit, 
Mich; Columbus, O; Indianapolis, Ind; 
Springfield, Ill; Madison, Wis; Atlan- 
ta, Ga: Raleigh; N C; Vicksburg, Miss. 
When you visit any of these make it 
@ point -to look up the magnificent 
farm machinery display of the firm, 
Introduce yourself to the parties in 
charge by saying that you are an 
American Agriculiturist reader, and 
you will be afforded the utmost cour- 
tesy. The firm will also exhibit at many 
county fairs. Bear this in mind. Now 
is a good time to equip yourself with 
some explanatory literature regarding 
gasoline engines and other farm ma- 
chinery. You can’t be too well posted. 
Write Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
Franklin and Monroe St, Chicago, Il, 
for their catalog No 80 B. The firm 
also publishes a neat up-to-date little 
booklet entitled “Richard Smart on 
Right Place Farm.” This may be had 
free for the asking. 





A Vacation—The farmer, above all 
others, should have a few days’ out- 
ing. Have you arranged for it? 


Their main feed should 7 
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DR ELLIS M. SANTEE, CORTLAND Co, 











I have long wanted to try fee 
garbage to hens, but never had ag 
venient place until last winter. 
uary 10, 1906, I put 13 pullets a 
cockerel, culled from my bree 
pens of Brown Leghorns, into a 
over the brood-sow pen. They 
plenty of room, it was well venti 
with muslin curtains and was fg 
warm. They were fed the usual 
tion of the other fowls until Jam 
16, when we began feeding them y 
cooked garbage alone. Since 
time, they have had nothing else 
cept grit and oyster shells. At 
time of beginning the garbaze f 
they were laying on an average ab 
four eggs per day. During the 
maining 15 days of January they 
72 eggs; but on the 28th they be 
eating their eggs. They were 
worst lot of fiends at it I ever sa 

During February they appeared 
be laying well, but the only way fi 
a single egg was secured, was to b 
the spot and fight for the egg. D 
ing February, in this way, we sec 
19 eggs. March 3 we tested out 
eges from the incubator and soa 
them in kerosene. Six of them 
opened and filled with capsicum 
Placed on top of a pan-full of 
kerosened eggs. This pan was set 
fore them when they were hun 
The look of satisfaction that a sig 
the pan brought to the faces of 
pullets was worth going to see. 

During the remaining 27 days 
March they laid 143 eggs, which 
secured. During April they laid 
eges. We have not tried to hatch 
of them, but I gave a setting of th 
to a neighbor and if they are 
hatchable than the other pens I 
report the fact later. From my 
experience, I am inclined to th 
that cooked garbage can be profit 
fed to hens if oyster shells and ch 
coal, with plenty of grit are given 
the pens are kept carefully clea 

—_——_—a>_____ 

Ideal Book Free to Farmers— 
reader of American Agriculturist h 
splendid opportunity before him 
secure free of cost one of the most 
to-date agricultural books publish 
It is entitled “Farm Science.” 8 
are a few of the questions it answé 
Where did alfalfa, originate; what 
is best suited to'ialfalfa. How i 
best sown; harvested, cured and 
What grain should be fed with alf 
What is the best method of select 
seed corh; how should it be std 
How can you improve the stand 
increase the production of corn. V 
are the best methods of cultivatl 
How can -your wheat yield be 
creased. Should clover be plowed 
der for wheat. How should wheat 
fertilized. Why does the soil 
down. What is the best method 
seeding for hay. Is the modern & 
line engine a good power for the fa 
What are the correct proportions 
lean and fat producing materials i 
dairy ration. What is skim 2 
worth as a food for stock. Does 
crop leave a poison in the soil. 
questions and a thousand others 
answered in “Farm Science.” It 
tains 128 pages, beautifully illustra 
and has eight chapters on wes 
agricultural topics prepared especi 
by Prof Thomas Shaw, Prof Hold 
Prof C. G. Hopkins, Prof F. R. Cr 
Prof C. D. Smith, Asst See of 
Hays, Joseph E. Wing, etc. W 
the International Harvester com 
of America, Chicago, Il, for this Wé 
The only cost to you is three 2c sta? 
to cover postage.» Better hurry 
send for copy before the. editio® 
gone. Mention this journal. 
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Summer Milk Supply and its Supervision. 


- Recently American Agriculturist had 
something to say about the excejlent 
milk service the citizens of Rochester, 
N Y, were receiving. Through the 
courtesy of. Prof R. A. Pearson of Cor- 
nell university, we present herewith 
additional interesting facts. The pop- 
ulation of Rochester is abut 180,000. 
The amounts of milk used daily is 
about 60,000 quarts or 2-3-pint per 
capita. This milk is produced within 
a distance of 60 miles from the city. 
Milk dealers are licensed. The milk 














MILK PROPERLY 


HANDLED. 


regulations are included in the health 
ordinance and are not unusual. Among 
other requirements they provide that 


unclean or unwholesome milk or 
cream shall not be sold in the city. 
The health officér decides what is un- 


clean or unwholesome and he has 
named 100,000 bacteria per cubic cen- 
timeter as the limit of safety. He rec- 
ognizes.that many more bacteria may 
be in milk and cause no harm, but they 
were never put there by the healthy 
cow, and when they are present it is 
evident the milk has been carelessly 
handled or that it is old. 

The method of inspection includes 
the taking of samples for determina- 
tion of fat and total solid content and 
it includesthe inspection ofthe sup- 
plying farms the same as obtains in 
and about many other cities and towns. 
Two inspectors are kept at this work 
most of the time. But the novel feat- 


ure of the inspection system is that 
part of it which has to do with the 
bacterial content of the milk. The de- 
tails were worked out by the health 
officer, Dr George W. Goler, who takes 
a keen personal interést in this sub- 
ject and is recegnized both in this 
country and abroad as an expert on 
municipal milk supply supervision. 
Special inspectors are delegated to 


take samples of milk for bacterial ex- 
amination, They: carry a case contain- 
ing a number of’ sterile test tubes, each 
having a sterile’ pipette inserted in it 
and with all’ openings protected by 
sterile cotton. The pipette is inserted 
into the milk to be tested, a few cubic 
centimeters are sucked up into it and 
it is then quickly replaced in the test 


tube from which it is not again re- 
moved until in the hands of the bac- 
teriologist. “The counts show a great 
improvement in the city milk supply 
during the last five years. The aver- 
age number of bacteria has decreased 
from nearly 800,000 to about 250,000 | 


per cubic centimeter and the samples | 
less than 100,000 have. in- 
creased from 15% to 47% of all those 
examined. All counts are promptly 
reported to the dairyman or dealer 
and the same care is taken to congrat- 
ulate for a good showing as to con- 
demn for a poor one. 

The moral effect of so'much corres- 
pondence is exact'y what one would 
expect, a’ marked improvement in the 
ave erage quality of the city milk sup- 
Ply. Rochester has its certified milk 
fupply also. This milk sells for nine 
cents a quart and the demand is fn- 
creasing. Between November 23, 1904, 
and November 2, 1905, there were 
made 109 counts of bacteria in this 
milk. Theshighest was 29,960 and the 
next highest 17,760. Only 11 counts 
exceeded 10,000. These represent sam- 
ples taken at the time the milk was 


showing 


“I saw 


HANDLING MILK 


delivered to the customers. This milk 
is produced with one of the cheapest 
equipments in the way of buildings 
that I have ever seen. An old barn 
with horses and feed above and cows 
below, and a cheap, temporary wooden 
shed where the milk is handled, bot- 
tles washed, etc. It is needless to say 
that the sterilization of utensils, clean- 
ing of the cows, and keeping the stable 
free from dust during milking time 
are points carefully attended to. 

A feature of the Rochestef milk 
situation which has attracted much 
attention is the distributton of milk 
especially for infants in poor families 
in July and August of each year, un- 
der the supervision of the health of- 
fice. The so-called municipal milk 
stations have been operated since 1897 
and their apparent influence upon the 
mortality of infants as shown by of- 
ficial statistics is nothing, short of 
amazing. At these stations milk of 
good quality and already prepared for 
the infants’ use, is sold at low rates. 

A decrease in infant mortality was 
evident when an efficient system of 
milk inspection was begun in 1892. It 
was still more marked after the es- 
tablishment of the milk stations, five 
years later. In brief it may be said 
that the total deaths of children under 
five years old in the months of July 
and August during the eight years 
preceding the establishment of the 
milk stations was 1744 and in ‘the same 
uwunths eight years following the es- 
tanlishment of the mi‘k stations the 
total was 864 or a reduction of 880. 
This is the more remarkable, when it 
is remembered the city was rapidly 
growing during these 16 years. 

— 

Lightning Causes Loss—Right now 
is the time to get posted on the sub- 
ject of protecting your farm buildings 
against lightning. Many a barn filled 
with grain and hay which has been lost 
to its owner through this cause, might 
have been saved had it been properly 
protected. Nearly everyone knows that 
a building naturally makes less re- 
sistance and lightning strikes it more 
easily. Dodd & Struthers, the well- 
known manufacturers of 720 6th Ave, 
Des Moines, Ia, have for some time 
been making an educational campaign 
which has resulted in saving a great 
many buildings. Their adv is in this 
issue. They issue a free booklet en-. 
titled, “The Laws and Nature of 
Lightning and How to Control It.” You 
ought to send for it at once. It is well 
worth writing for. Mention American 
Agriculturist. 

Skimmilk Paint—I saw a statement 
in the American Agriculturist some 
time aso that skimmilk and cement 
made a paint for farm buildings al- 
most equal to linseed oil and white 
lead, especial'y if a little linseed oil 


was added to the milk. As I have 
some barns to paint, I would like to 
know upon what tests these state- 


ments are made, or upon what author- 
ity. I shall be glad to hear from any- 
one through American Agriculturist.— 
{J. Walter Pancoast, New Jersey. 





your adv in old reliable A A.” 





IN 


HOT WEATHER 
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YOU GET MORE 
For Thick Cream 


$4 to $6 a year more from each cow 
cream—to pay 2 cents more a pound for No.1 cream than for No.2. As 
No. rcream must be thick—must contain at least 30 per cent butter fat— 
you see how necessary it is, when buying a cream separator, to get one 


that will be certain to skim a thick cream, for you surely 

extra profit No. 1 cream brings. 

cream, it probably will within a year or two. 
and get the right separator, when you buy? 


If your 


There's a chance for you to get 2 cents a pound more for your cream— 
Creameries are commencing to grade 


intend to get the 
is not already grading 
Isn’t it wise to think of that, 

This is a sure guide when 


creaimnery 


bagheer a separator—the simpler the separator bowl, the easier to skim thick 


cream. The Sharples Dairy Tubular Bowl is the simplest made, 


inside to clog. 


Cream Thick Enough to Cut 


nothing 


The Sharples Dairy Tubular Separator can skim cream as thick as 
60 per cent—puts you on the safe side. 

Gentlemen: I purchased a Tubular Separator. 
high as 60—the richest and best that has ever been brought to the store. 


MYRTLE E. AUSTIN. 
Remember ! The easy way to get No.1 cream is to get the simple easy-to- 


My cream has tested as 


(Address on request.) 


clean Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream Separator—the only simple separator 


made, Write for catalog L 100, and get our valuable book, 
Dairying ” free. 


“Business 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA, 


TORONTO, CAN. 
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offer Pressed 
ar WE co WE VE PAY The FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS EAST | OF COLORADO 


tory and Texas. Prices to other points on application. 
adn you your a = a8 many squaresas you may need to cover your new or old 
ved its enduring qualities. Thousands of Barns, 

palitiage of every kindare covered with this superior mator- 
one 


wma 
pee Flousss and 
guarantee satisfaction. 
= ‘Go not fi not find it all we represent i 


nahh 


nd the material ba 


, now is the time to ur 0 


Ate 


a Freight pre: 
we23, 0 Le 


west 


, Such as we offcr, is far superior to any other kind. 
costs less. No experience necessary to 

so uniy tools you need. This roofing ng at $1. 7 
painted red t¢ 

ustrated), own Grime 


ck at our oxpenen one we will re 
yo rder. Send as diagra: 
Price on such Coveri 
ces on Roofing, Eve 
on the Farm or the Home. We buy our foods at 
SKING CO. 35 IRON STREETS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW. STEEL 
ROOFING and 
Siding$ 175 


PER 100 
sQ. FT. 


It is easier to la: 
lay it. Justan ordinary Ratchet oF 
5S per ‘eet, Tay 2 


Ceiling or Siding 100 oa feet. 





Houses, Resi- 


cheerfully refunded if a. receipt of the matocr- 
orift zoe ase Ree oe satisfied in ev way 
rehase price. If you 
m of the Building you have to pooren, 
as we deem best suited for your purpo: 
rough, Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Plumbinus, 1 Doors, 
sheriff's 
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Quality in cream means 
quantity in dollars, 


The 


Improved Frictionless 
Empi 
Cream 
will get you both. 
We want to tell you why. 
alog and dairy books are yours for 
the asking. Write for them today. 


Empire Cream Separator Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





tor 


Our cat- 


Chicago, Ill. 
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i wo ur Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a 
few more lying on the table, in these days 
when good books are so cheap. We can 
help you do this. Drop usa postal asking 
fora catalog. Rural books, or standard 
works of fiction uistory ,trav el,poetry ete. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


499 Lafayette Street, New York. 





Marquette Bidg., Chicago. Springfield, Mass. 








WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter witlt the words: 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 


courteous treatment. 











U.S. Separator is 


cream as you desire. 
using a 





easy to pour mi 











tal 
sure to ask for catalogue 





Prompt deliveries of U. S. 
Kaasas City, Mo., Omaha, 









biggest money maker some it 
World’s Record for clean skimming, and can 
Cream represents 


All w 
ly 





yey ily 


made, kaomntionl 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


froma warehouses at Auburn, Me.. 
jeb., Sam Francisco, Cal., Portland 
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Interest in orcharding at this season 
of the year is always keen, especially 
in apples with the fruit rapidly ap- 
proaching maturity. This means spe- 
celal interest to the article on an earlier 
page of American Agriculturist writ- 
ten by W. W. Farnsworth of Ohio. 
The author is president of the Ohio 
state horticultural society, and has 
had wide experience as a practical 
fruit grower. 

—_—_  ~<__ —————— 








Few wholly get away from the in- 
fluence of the old home state, the 
state of birth and early associations. 
It is well that it is so. It is the “tie 
that binds” throughout this broad 
land. New Bngland sturdy character 
end stamina fusing with western im- 
pulsiveness and push in the building 
of that great empire beyond the Mis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio, still turns 
from the land of adoption with a great 
longing for the old home. Western en- 
terprise instilling new vigor in eastern 
conservatism, still finds time to oc- 
casionally look back with longing eyes 
to the broad prairies of eary youth, 
Thus is east knit to the west and north 
to south. Old Home week celebrations 
are doing much to foster and promote 
this spirit. This institution should be- 
come established in every state. Long 
live the old home! 

———-——~<—> 

Too many young men are leaving 
the farm. The spirit of unrest is in 
the air. Some men are amassing 
money rapidly, and when the farmer's 
son hears of this the tendency is un- 
settling. Farming .to him seems a 
slow way of making money. He, too, 
must try his hand. -He may be an 


only son. His home may be all that 
could be desired. His opportunity to 
distinguish himself in agriculture is 
ever present, but he must go. Nothing 
will keep him. In a few instances he 
succeeds. In more instances he fol- 
lows a mirage which leads him on 
and on in the realms of non-success. 
Foolish farmers’ sons,-why will they 
act so foolishly? Why do they leave 
a certainty for an- uncertainty? Why 
do they give up bread for husks? Ag- 
riculture: has always been one of the 
surest of callings, and so it always 
will be. 


Evolution, Not Revolution. 








Social unrest is a characteristic of 
the times. “A noble discontent” 
animates a considerable proportion of 
the people. Farmers complain that 
many things are not right and that 
certain reforms are imperatively re- 
quired, The wage earner, as usual, 
wants a larger return for his labor, 
aspires to own his own home, and to 
have his family enjoy comforts which 
a few years ago were the luxuries of the 
few. The manager of industry is con- 
stantly striving to find means of 
avoiding waste and of increasing 
profits. Investors want to make 
money fast, but an increasing propor- 
tion of them are still more anxious.to 
find investments that will yield, say 
5% per annum without any loss what- 
ever of principal. Science and inven- 
tion are constantly making discoveries 
and improvements that are working 
great changes in life and industry. 
Women are striving for more rights 
and§wider usefulness. In religion, and 
in other flelds of thought, the force 
of inquiry and change is also active. 

In all this unrest and ferment, some 
conservative people see only cause for 
alarm. As a matter of fact, the situ- 
ation is full of hope. If people were 
lazily satisfied, if they were mentally 
stagnant, if they were not striving for 
a high morality and a real spirituality, 
then indeed alarm might well be felt 
for the future. Enemies of the body 
politic, all who fatten by special privi- 
lege for the few at the expensesof the 
many, thrive best among acquiescent 
people. When the public is wide- 
awake, ever on the alert over its pres- 
sing problems, progress is in the air. 
Stagnant people can be aroused and 
secure their rights only through revo- 
lution. People who are physically and 
intellectually active will progress 
through evolution. And there’s all 
the difference in the world between 
evolution and revolution. 

—_——_—_—___<.>—______—__——. 


Again and again tidings come show- 
ing that sheep have been purchased 
in certain localities and that they 
have later scattered the seeds of death 
in the flocks in the form of nodule 
disease, tapeworm or stomach worms. 
The unfortunate thing about the whole 
matter is that the sheep which carry 
these disease germs may appear quite 
healthy. The disease will first show 
itself probably in the lambs to which 
the germs have in some way been con- 
veyed. The frequency of the trouble 
emphasizes the wisdom of trading as 
little as possible in live stock on the 
farm. When a farmer has a healthy 
flock of sheep and free from suth dis- 
eases, he should be very careful how 
he adds to the same. These three 
diseases are the three great dangers to 
sheep husbandry in the United States, 
and the dog disease is the fourth. 


—_ 
=> 





More should be done to. interest 
children in state, county, local and 
agricultural fairs, exhibits and in- 


stitutions. In some sections last year 
this plan worked splendidly; the pub- 
lic schools closed while the fair was 
in session, and each pupil was admit- 
ted to the fair one or more times, free 
of cost, on presentation of a ticket 
countersigned by the teacher. Special 
prizes were also offered for the best 
exhibits at the fair of children’s work 
on the farm, in the school or in the 


EDITORIAL 


home. Some application of this gen- 
eral idea should be carried out by the 
fairs and schools everywhere. Let the 
society offer prizes to each school for 
the best composition or article writ- 
ten by the pupils, about what they 
saw at the fair or what they did not 
see, or* any suggestions the children 
might offer. This would be a wonder- 
ful thought stimulator for the young 
folks. 

Word comes from Panama to the ef- 
fect’ that there is an urgent demand 
and good opening for American dairy 
and stock farms in the canal zone. 
Milk of none too high standard sells 
there at 20 to 30 cents per quart in 
gold, and beef at 20 to 25 cents per 
pound. These prices are certainly al- 
luring, and there is a possibility that 
they may be maintained for some 
time if the American government 
keeps a great force of men working 
upon the proposed waterway. How- 
ever, it will be a surprise if there is 
any notable exodus of farmers from 
the eastern and southern states. Do- 
mestic prices for United States farm 
products could be higher, yet all things 
considered, our eastern farmers feel 
pretty well satisfied with the country 
they are in. 








The express companies, long the 
chief reason why there is not a parcels 
post, will now feel the impress of fed- 
eral legislation. The new law pro- 
vides, among other things, that the ex- 
press companies shall be brought un- 
der national regulation. This means 
they must post in a public place rates; 
must as with the railroad companies 
prescribe and enforce a uniform sys- 
tem of keeping accounts; and under 
the ruling of the interstate commerce 
commission will probably be obliged to 
follow a standard schedule in hand- 
ling their business. The purpose of 
the law is evidently to force the ex- 
press companies to a recognition that 
they are common carriers. 


a> 





Railroads are hungry for ties. Ac- 
cording to a report published by the 
United States forest service, railroads 
of this country purchased more than 
80,000,000 cross ties in the year 1905. 
Of this aggregate, 47% consisted of 
oak and 22% of pine ties. Of pine ties 


used, the southern states furnished 
81%, and Rocky mountain district 


10%; of oak ties, the central states 
supplied 54%, the southern states 33% 
and the North Atlantic states 12%. 
Preservative treatment was given 
about 10% of the total number of ties 
bought last year. ~ 


Many of our readers have not the 
time nor opportunity to thoroughly in- 
vestigate firms with whom they desire 
to deal. Rest assured that those ad- 
vertising in these columns are reliable, 
and be protected by our guarantee 
printed on this page. 








Non-Swarming Bees—While we do 
not believe that we will ever get a 
strain of bees that will not swarm, 
under favorable conditions it is evi- 
dent there is a tendency in some not 
to swarm as much as others, as im- 
provements have been made to some 
extent in that direction. It is evident, 
also, that even with plenty of room 
some colonies swarm. By selecting from 
those that are not inclined to swarm 
much, we may get a strain with this 
feature well marked. Our breeder 
stood side by side with others that 
occupied 16 Hoffman frames, and yet 
they swarmed. Selection has made 
great improvements, and this selec- 
tion may add another boon to our most 
pleasant industry. Improvement should 
be carried on with a view of receiving 
more honey with less expense in pro- 
duction; less swarming but greater in- 
crease and larger crops of honey.—[T. 
S. Hall, Pickens County, Ga. 





Ayrshires when crossed upon grades 
of other breeds and upon common 
cattle produce calves of good size and 
of fine dairy qualities. 








PACIFIC ORCHARDING, 
Apple Growing in California. 


JOHN ISAAC. 


California has not taken a very 
prominent place among the apple pro- 
ducing states in the past, although the 
apple was one of the earliest fruits 
ever introduced into the state. Only 
within the last few years it has come 
into prominence commercially. So 
rapid has been the extension of its 
growth, however, that to-day large 
shipments of this fruit are being made 
to eastern points and Europe. 

The principal shipping point is 
Watsonville, in the .Pajaro valley, 
which is in the center of the great 
apple section, and here the crop the 
past season exceeded 3000 carloads, 
and under favorable conditions this 
will reach over 3500 cars for the com- 
ing year. While this is the principal 
apple section of the state, it is by no 
means the only one, and the total ap- 
ple preduct will now run from 6000 
to 7000 carloads anuually, and the 
output is increasing. 


TWO APPLE DISTRICTS. 


There are two great apple sections 
in this state, the one aligning the 
coast and ranging from San Luis 
Obispo to Del Norte county. This 
whole section is within reach of the 
modifying influences of the ocean and 
subje~* to occasional fogs, which aid 
very largely in preventing the evapo- 
ration of the moisture from the soil. 
The temperature is moderated by the 
sea breezes and the extreme heat of 
the great interior valleys is never felt 
along the coast. 

The other apple section is found in 
the mountain valleys at an elevation 
of 3000 to 5000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and along the entire range 
of the Sierra Nevada are found a 
great many small valleys ranging 
from a few acres-upwards, and in 
these we find scattering apple or- 
chards. 

IN THE MOUNTAIN VALLEYS. 


In the mountain sections the red 
varieties give better satisfaction. The 
fruit is generally large, well shaped 
and highly colored. There are large 
areas of land through this mountain 
range suitable to apple culture and 
it is rapidly coming into favor. The 
difficulty to be encountered is lack of 
transportation facilities, as most of 
the valleys are out of reach of rail- 
roads and fruit produced here has 
to be transported in wagons for long 
distances in order to reach the mar- 
kets. 

The Pajaro valley stands first among 
the apple producers, but Sonoma 
county, in which the first apples 
grown in California were produced, 
comes very close in her output, and was 
for very many years the principal ap- 
ple producing county. 

As indicating the importance of the 
apple business to Watsenville, it may 
be: ‘7d that this town has 34 pack- 
ing houses engaged in preparing the 
fruit for market. These employ 1200 . 
hands and pay out $1800 daily in 
wages, not including the fruit pickers, 
drivers, fruit handlers, etc. It is es- 
timated that the apple industry dis- 
tributes nearly $2500 daily during the 
season in the one town of Watsonville. 
The quality of the fruit grown in this 
section may be inferred from the 
fact that last season one eastern 
buyer had contracts for fruit to the 
extent of $100,000 to $125,000. Apple 
land can be had at remarkably rea- 
sonable rates. At the present rate of 
increase in California, it is not im- 
probable that before many years this 
industry will stand alongside that of 
Orange growing in commercial im- 
portance: 


-— 
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A Constant Supply of pure water 
has been found to produce 20% more 
eggs than an occasional supply. 
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Economical Water Supply — Con- 
venience and comfort in watering 
stock can often be easily secured by 
pumpting from wells or springs out- 
side into stables or buildings. Last 
fall I did so-’and it is so inexpensive 
and convenient that I wonder I had 
not: done it years before. The well, 15 
feet deep, is about 50 feet from the 
barn. It took 70 feet of galvanized 
1% in gas pipe costing 12 cents, two 
elbows and nipper, 60 cents, one 
foot-valve $1.25 and a common cylin- 
dered point $5.50. These, with the 
labor, cost about $20. It works easily 
and is a comfort on cold days. From 
the base of the pump to the bottom of 
the cylinder is 4 feet. A box extends 
from the floor to within a foot below 
the bottom of the cylinder.‘ A false 
bottom is placed in this just a little 
above the top of the cylinder and 
from there to the floor it is well 
paeked with shavings. A small vent is 
made just above the cylinder and be- 
low this false bottom. I have no 
trouble whatever with freezing.—[E. 
A. Wood, St Lawrence County, N Y. 

The greatest crop yield on Fairfield 
farm for 1905 was our soy beans. The 
third crep of soys, following one crep 
beans and two crops cowpeas, on same 
ground. The yield per acre of soys 
was, cured hay, 1903, three tons, 398 
pounds; 1904, five tons, 889 pounds; 
1905, six tons, 440 pounds. In chang- 
ing feed of milk cows from corn stover 
and corn to soy beans and corn there 
was an increase in quantity of milk 
after two days’ feeding, of 33%. We 
had only a short distance to haul the 
soys on level ground and we moved 
the crop from 2-3 acre at 12 leads. 
Can we afford to buy bran at $20 per 
ton or middlings at $22? We do not 
approve of growing the same, or any 
cultivated crop on same ground year 
afier year. We believe in rotation, but 
the-above aecount clearly shows what 
can be done under proper manage- 
ment. The ground is now in rye and 
well manured. It will be planted dn 
potatoes this spring.—[C. H. McCor- 
mick, Gallia County, O. 





Tioga county is one of the prosper- 
ous sections of the Keystone state. 
For years, farmers have been search- 
ing for a pathway to reach their mar- 
ket direct with their products without 
commission men and other agents 
having to pass through the hands of 
The net has been tightening around 
producers, until the price of hay is de- 
cided by the buyer. In purchasing 
goods, it has simply been turning the 
jug handle on the other side so that 
prices are fixed. by the seller. The 
question of handling produce or send- 
ing it in sufficient quantity so as to get 
advantage of the first cost without the 
middlemen, has not been successful 
heretofore, because there was not suf- 
ficient cash back of farmers te con- 
duct the work. Two years ago, a 
member of the Tioga county Pomona 
grange at Westfield asked the ques- 
tion: “Why should not the 4500 
Patrons in Tioga county furnish pota- 
toes and apples to as many families 
in New York and other large cities?" 
A member answered,, “We have no 
money to take them there.” The first 
speaker replied, that in his opinion 
it was about time that farmers began 
to collect the mayey and begin busi- 
ness, The opening of the grange na- 
tional bank at Tioga recently is a 
step in this direction for furnishing 
farmers sufficient capital to do busi- 
ness.—[E. R. Mulford, Tioga county, 
Pa. 

The Philippine government is estab- 
lishing a system of postal savings 
banks in the islands. At the start in- 
cerest will be allowed at the rate of 
2% %. 





WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


New Political Party. 


A new political party is said to be 
in the making and by 1908 its leaders 
say they will put a presidential ticket 
in the field. Leaders of the movement 
are Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Gov Cummins of Iowa, Gov Hanly of 
Indiana, Gov Folk of Missouri, Tom 
Watson and Hebe Smith of Georgia, 
W.*R. Hearst of New York, George 
Fred Williams of Massachusetts and 
perhaps later W. J. Bryan and Senator 
Tillman. The main feature of the 
platform, it is said, will be govern- 
ment ownership of monopolies to a 
certain degree, government issue of 
all money and revision of the tariff. 

The political movement in the labor 
unions is expected to lead to affiliation 
with the new party. The populists 
are said to be ready-to goin. Organ- 
izations of farmers in the west and 
south will be asked to join. La Fol- 
lette is recognized as the national 
spokesman. Among the organizations 
that the leaders expect to throw into 
this party are the Lincoln republicans 
of New Hampshire, which are trying to 
make Winston Churchill governor, 
the independence league of New York 
which is working for the election of 
Hearst to governorship and the Hobe 
Smith organization in Georgia. 

Bryan was approached in London 
regarding the movement and, while 
not committing himself, he is reperted 
as manifesting a friendly interest. 
Word has gone forth that the new 
movement is really organized with 
1,000,000 -members already but that 
no official announcement of its exist- 
ence will be made until 1 


In Quick Review. 


The interparliamentary union has 
met in London and representatives of 
the various parliamentary bodies of 
the world were present. Delegates 
from the Russian parliament were 
obliged to withdraw at the opening of 
the sessions be¢ause the czar has just 
ordered parliament dissolved. Con- 
spicuous among the speakers was Wii- 
liam J. Bryan, who argued for inter- 
national peace. A model arbitration 
treaty was agreed upon for recom- 
mendation to the nations represented 
and to it was added a section urged 
by Mr Bryan. It provided that in case 
disagreement arose between nations, 
such as would not be included in the 
arbitration treaties, there should be 
no act of hostility until after the case 
had been submitted for inquiry to a 
commission provided by The Hague 
conference. The limitation of arma- 
ments urged, especially upon the 
European powers. 


The United States es geological survey is 
very active nowadays investigating 
coal and oil deposits. In Pres Roose- 
velt’s message to congress accompany- 
ing the report on the Standard Oil 
company, he urged that the govern- 
ment take steps to keep from private 
monopoly such natural deposits as 
coal and oil as exist in public lands. 
It is in line with that suggestion that 
the present investigation is being 
made. The geological survey is giving 
particuler attention this year to the 
coal fields of the Rocky moun- 
tain regions. Work will be carried 
on in Montana, Washington, Wyoming, 
Utah and Colorado. The coal fields of 
Alabama, eastern Kentucky, Virginia 
and IMinois will be examined later, as 
well as the great coal fields in north- 
western New Mexico. The interior 
department is giving special attention 
to the subject. 














The danger of a crisis in China ap- 
pears to have passed for the present. 
The United States war department 
has ordered the return from Manila 
of four army transports that were 
sent to the Philippines a few months 
ago to be ready to proceed quickly to 
China in case American interests be- 
came endangered. It looked for a while 
as if a serious otubreak against for- 
eigners, especially Americans, was in- 
evitable but it seems to have blown 
over. The boycott of American goods 
has not spread much lately nor has it 
ceased to exist in some parts of China. 





The republican party leaders, head- 
ed by the president, have laid out plans 
for the congressional campaign. It is 
proposed to stand upon the record of 
the administration and the recent 
work of the republican congress, to 
stand pat on the tariff and let loose as 


campaign orators Secretaries Taft and 
Shaw, Speaker Cannon and Senator 
Beveridge. For funds there is an at- 
tempt on to secure a great many small 
subscriptions from the people at large, 
the suggestions being $1 from every 
republican, and, steer clear of corpora- 
tion help. Some of the big corpora- 
tions who have given liberally in the 
past to the campaign funds are shy 
this year, after the agitation regarding 
such things that has prevailed. 





By the will of Russell Sage of New 
York, he left practically all of his 
fortune, estimated at about $80,000,000, 
to his widow. But it seems to have 
been his wish and it is her intention to 
distribute the millions where she 
thinks ‘they will do the most good. 
She has long made a study of chari- 
table and educationa! needs and since 
such things were not in Mr Sage’s 
line, he made no attempt to direct 
public distribution of his money, but 
left it to her to act without restraint 
by his will. Mrs Sage is 78 years old 
and will act quickly unless . em- 
barrassed by contest over the will by 
Sage heirs. 





A Utah man has secured beet sugar 
monopoly rights in Mexico. By the 
terms of the concession, W. M. Roy- 
lance, the Utah man, agrees to build 
in the most suitable place in Mexico a 
beet sugar plant to cost not less than 

000. Two years are given to-sub- 
mit plans and five years more to build 
the factory. The conditions for beet 
growing are said to be very favorable 
in Mexico, and poor labor will make 
expenses low. Utah, California, Colo- 
rado and eastern capital is back of 
the enterprise. 


One of La Follette’s lieutenants in 
Wisconsin has started a novel cam- 
paign to win his way to congress. 
Henry F. Cochems of Milwaukee is 
out for Congressman Stafford’s seat 
and hopes to get it through a singing 
campaign, the musical features being 
furnished by two of Cochems’ broth- 
ers, who are quite gifted in song, while 
he furnishes the eloquerce. It is said 
to be La Follette’s desire to have 
Cochems in the house to help him in 
a fight for a stronger railroad meas- 
ure which La Follette proposes to 
start in the senate next winter. 





A Great Northern train west-bound 
plunged down a 60-foot embankment 
into the deep waters of Diamond make 
20 miles east of Spokane, Wash. Nine 
passengers and the train crew lost 
their lives. The cause was spreading 
rails.—A head-on collision on the Sea- 
board Air Line between Hamlet and 
Rockingham, N C, resulted in the 
death of 20 people. A telegraph op- 
erator was blamed for not stopping 
one of the trains. 





In the pending suits against the 
Standard oil company in Ohio for al- 
leged violation of anti-trust laws a 
warrant was issued for the arrest of 
John D. Rockefeller upon his return 
from-Europe. There will be no more 
hide-and-seek affairs with the pfocess 
servers, for the oil magnate has had 
his lawyers enter his appearance in 
court for him so that personal service 
is not now necessary to bring him un- 
der the hand of the law. 





The postofiice department has been 
able to cut down expenses this year so 
that the relation between receipts and 
expenditures is much more favorable 
than last year. For the first three 
months of 1906 the receipts wer $44,- 
800,000. Expenditures for the quarter 
were only $235,000 more than that. In 
the corresponding quarter of 1905 the 
excess of expenditures over receipts 
was $1,900,000. 


A bullet from a French cruiser 
during target practice at Chefoo, 
China, struck and killed Lieut Eng- 
land, navigating officer of the United 
States cruiser Chattanooga. It was an 
accident and proper action for such a 





case will doubtless be taken by the 
French government. 
Congressman Lorimer of  Illinofs, 


has a big fight on his hands for re- 


election. He is backed by the Chicago 
packers and that fact with some 
others has. made it not improbable 


that the people will. prefer another 
man for the place. 


Two fishing yachts capsized off the 
coast of New Jersey and eight per- 


sons were drowned. 
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Let Us Send You 


about we Book wanes that will eave 


youa of work and make you a jotof money —the 


ELECTRIC ae Svass WHEELS 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By ery dest, Shey ave the best, More than one and 
Ee et millions sold. Spokes united to the 
hub. Can't work loose. A set of our wheels will 

make your old wagon new, Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Mis, 














HITCHCOCK | 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 










THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
mear perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS.. 


SILOS 


Harder Silos make Genying profit- 
able. Used S. Government, 
Rec sanmonted toy the best dairymen 
everywhere. Continuous opening 
front with air-tight doors. Cypress, 
White Pine, White HMemiock. Also 
Silo Filia Machinery, Manure 
Spreaders, Horse and Dog Powers, 
Threshers. Send for catalogs. 


HARDER MFG. CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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Chances for 
Enterprising Men 

Do to nto a good, safe, relia~ 
and soenanesnaiee oot ty ? If you he ed 
money zo can geta start in well drillin 
which is still in its fancy one and | ote 
those who avail themselves ofthis . We 
ture the most reliable drilling mac ey amy t ° merket, @ 


chine that has never failed to demonstrate 
fits superiority by gomapetivive test. W rite 
or Catalogue No. F-23 and full particu: 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, 


FENCE moao— 


Made of High Carbon eo coiled wire. W> 
poe vp yp 5, user ~~ 

















us, Sein Fe ah 


YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn the 


a 





Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free, Address VETERINARY COL! BOGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 4§ LOUIS STREET. 
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THE HOP 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Mane 





ufactare. By HERBERT MYRICK. 

A practical handbook on the most approved 
methods in »wing, harvesting, curing and gg 
hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
of 300 pages, profusely tliustrated, and ‘mn in 
every detail. It is without doubt the most e xhaustive 
work on this crop ever Gtpomptes. Illustrated 390 
pages, dx/ inches, cloth, #1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
438 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with 

yoor adv ay ‘the old. Fe Poy og A. _ + Fon 
will find it 

cousbenes | 





it bring you a prompt reply and very 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving perticular 
| prominence not only to the important 
, fruit and trucking interests of these 
| states, but also to the widening consider- 
’ ation of general farming. Let the olde-> 
/ middle states make the most of their 
| opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with the realizing sense that you are 
alway! welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Investigating Storage Meats—The 
Philadelphia bd of health is turning 
its attention to remedying’ existing 
evils in cold storage warehouses of 


that city. Chief Meat Inspector 
Schrieber after completing the inves- 
tigation of slaughter houses has 


turned his attention to refrigerating 
concerns. Recently 300 lbs of chicken 
j were destroyed in one place, it being 
found that rats had gnawed and torn 
the meat. The examination will be 
thorough, as it is evident that the bd 
of health is determined upon making 
conditions such that °Philadelphia 
householders may purchase meats 
without fear unwholesomeness. 

Ephrata, Lancaster Co, July 
Potatoes will be a short crop. 
fair to good. Apples will be 
Tobacco, corn and pastures in 
of more moisture. 


31— 
Oats 
short. 
need 


Lancaster, Lancaster Co, July 30— 


Oats all harvested and very short. To- 
bacco and corn making rapid growth. 
Potato crop looks to be very promis- 
ing, and so far there have been very 
few potato bugs. Apple crop will not 
come up to that of last year. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Juiy 30— 
Hay crop is very heavy. Farmers are 
experiencing usual difficulty in getting 
needed help for harvest work and are 
paying $1.75 to $2 p day and board to 
harvest hands. Crops of all kinds are 
gocd. Early potatoes are rushed to 
market at $2.25 to $2.50 p bbl. Eggs 
advancing, 22c p doz, wholesale, but- 
ter 22 to 24e p Ib, old hay at barn $10 
to $12 p ton. The cold storage plant at 
Mechanicsville was sold at auction in 
that village at a great loss to the ori- 
ginal promoters. It was bought by an 
organized company on terms that will 
jenable the purchasers to remodel and 
‘put it on a paying basis, which they 
propose doing at ence. Orchards, not 
withstanding that a large percentage 
of trees have died during the last year, 
promise a good yield. Blackberries 
show a fine growth of vine, but a 
shortage of fruit. 


Shawville, Clearfield Co, July 30— 


We have had the worst drouth for 
years till July 16, since which time it 
has rained-most every day. Much hay 
has been spoiled. The hay crop is 
rusted. Oats very short and badly 
rusted. Wheat and rye medium, early 

* potatoes good, late ones injured by 
drouth and bugs. Apple crop fair to 
good. Peaches and plums a total fail- 
ure.—[J. W. N. 

Vicksburg, Union Co, July 31— 
Farmers busy hauling out manure and 
plowing ground for wheat. Some gats 
cut. Clover making good _ second 
growth: on account of frequent rains. 
Corn and oats are both growing fine- 
ly. Blight is noticed on potatoes. New 
wheat is threshing out as well as was 
expected, yielding about 15 bus p acre 
on an average in the county; it is sel- 
ling at T5e p bu. Corn is worth 52c, 
oats 37c, timothy -hay $12 p load from 
the field, young chickens 15c p Ib; po- 
tatoes 50c p bu, eggs 17c p doz, but- 
ter lc p lb. Fresh cows not plenti- 


ful. The county fair will be held Sept 
25-28. The Grove farms sold for $70, 


$80 and $110 p acre. 
MARYLAND. 


The Summer Ficld Meeting of the 
Md state hort soe to be held next 
week on one of the farms of J. G. 
Harrison & Sons 8 Berlin, Md, prom- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ises to be an enthusiastic affair. Hon 
Orlando Harrison, ex-pres of the 
Peninsula hort soc and the vice-pres 
of the Md state hort soc has made all 
arrangements for the entertainment 
of his guests. Farmers and others 
will do well to plan for this day's out- 
ing. 

Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co, July 29 
—Oats and grass crops secured in, good 


shape. Apples scarce. Poultry crop 
fair. Butter 20c p Ib. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Delaware, Warren Co, July 29—The 
harvest was wet making extra work. 
Young clover in the stubble is searce. 
Haying about finished. Oats, corn 
and potatoes are looking well. Wheat 
90c, corn 6dc. 


Batsto, Burlington Co, July 30—Re- 
ports of cranberry growers differ ac- 
cording to locality. Conditions on the 
whole not so favorable as previously 
indicated. Vines blooming well, but 
very late and not setting as well as 
desired. Present indications favor a 
fair vield, but crop cannot yet be esti- 
mated with any degree of accuracy. 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, July 30. 

At New York, last week all grades 
of beéves were slow and 10@15c 
lower, closing steady. Bulls dull and 
unchanged. Fat cows weak and thin 
cows 10c¢ lower. Milch cows in light 
receipt and steady, with very few 
choice offered. Common to best milk- 
ers, calf included, sold at $22@52.50 
ea; fcy cows 70. Veals declined 25c 
on Wednesday of last week; butter- 
milks and grassers steady. 

On Monday of this week with 24 
cars of cattle on sale, steers were 
steady to 10c lower; bulls and cows 
steady. Calves steady to 25c higher 
on all grades. Good to choice 1200 to 
1400-1b steers sold at $5.25@5.80 p 100 
lbs; common to fair 1050 to 1T00 Ibs 
4.30@5; bulls 2.50@4.05; cows 1.50@ 
3.90. Common to choice veals 5@7.75; 
1 lot at 7.87%: culls 4@4.50; butter- 
milks and grassers 3@4;- western 
calves 4@6. 

Sheep were off early 
all grades, prime sheep 
and common and medium grades 
50c. 
some 
and 








last week on 
declined25c 
25@ 
Lambs 25@50c lower. There was 
improvement later and prime 
choice lambs advanced 25@50c, 

















LENOX GRANGE, No 931, 

near Lenoxville. Pa, is in a thriving 
condition. A new grange hall as shown 
above was dedicated last November, 
an account of which was pubilshed in 
the “old reliable’ at the time. George 
Van Etten is master. See picture of 
the granges’ officers on this page. 





Thursday 

steady. 
There were 50 cars on sale to-day. 

Sheep were in moderate supply and 


and Friday, sheep held 


steady; prime handy muttons firm; 
lambs 25@50c higher; choice lambs 


making the greatest advance. Two 
cars were held over. Common to 
choice sheep sold at $3@5 p 100 Ibs, 
a few at 5.25, culls 2@2.50, common 
to choice lambs 5@8.25, extras 8.50, 
culls 4 

Hogs held out steady during the 
week, but closed easy on advices from 
Buffalo and Pittsburg. On Monday 
of this week with about 1500 on sale 
prices were lower. Prime state and 
Pa hogs are quoted at $7.25@7.35 p 
100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

Last week was rather a surprise to 
the horse dealers, business being much 
better than looked for at this time of 
year. The demand, as a rule, is for 
horses of the commercial type, al- 
though there is a little trading in good 
harness horses. Good workers are sel- 
ling at $150@225 ea. 

At Philadelphia, supplies the past 
week were mainly from O, Ky and Va, 
with some local stock offered. Best 
beeves held steady at $5.75@6.10 p-100 
Ibs, medium 4.50@5, bulls 3.50@4.25. 
Cows of best quality unchanged; in- 
ferior kinds easy. Fat cows brought 
38.25@4.50, thin 2@2.75, choice veal 
calves 7@7.50, grassers 3.50@4.50, 
milch cows 30@50 ea. 

Sheep displayed steadiness, wethers 
moving at $5@5.75 p 100 lbs, ewes 
4.25@5.25 and culls 2.50@3.50. Lambs 
after a period of weakness braced up. 





Extra springs .commanded 7@7.50, 
mediums 6@6.50. Hogs mostly firm, 
bringing. 9.50@10 p 100. Ibs dressed 
weight. 

At. Pittsburg, the week opened with 
160 loads of cattle in the pens. Best 
beeves held steady, others slow and 


tended easy at times. Good to fancy 
steers brought $5.50@6 p 100 lbs, fair 
4.50@4.75, butcher cows, heifers and 
bulls 3.50@4.25, veal calves 5@7, milch 
cows and springers 25@45 ea. 

Hog arrivals were 35 doubles. 
Heavies sold around $6.85@6.90 p 100 
lbs, mediums 7@7.10; heavy yorkers 
7.15@7.20, light yorkers and pigs 7.20 
@7.25. There were 10 loads of sheep 
received. Market active with mut- 
tons ranging 4@5.60, yearlings 4@6, 
lambs 5@7.25. ° 


acai 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
quotable at 7Sc p bu, corn 60c, oats 
4l¢, rye 54@58c, timothy, baled $17.50 
p ton, clover mixed 15.50, straw 8@ 
9.50, bran 17.50, middlings 21@22. 
Butter market steady, cmy extras 20@ 
2ic p Ib, prints 22c, renovated 18@20c, 
fresh eggs in light receipt, fetch 17c 
p doz. ‘Live poultry in good request, 
fowls 13c p lb, chickens 17c, ducks 
11@12¢, pigeons 20c p pr: New po- 
tatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, sweets 3.75@4.25, 
beets %c p beh, carrots 1@1%c, cab- 
bage 3.50 p 100, green corn 5@8ec p 
doz, onions 80c p bu, string beans 20@ 





40c, blackberries 3@S8e p at, black 
raspberries 6@7c p pt, reds - 4@5c, 
huckleberries 3@5c, peaches 7T5¢c@1.25 
p cra. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
new wheat quotable at 79c p bu, yellow 
corn 58c, oats 41@42c. Feed prices 
steady, bran $18@18.50 p ton, choice 
timothy hay. 18, mixed 14, straw 9@11. 
Butter market easy, cmy firsts 2le p 
lb, prints 24c, fresh eggs 19c p doz. 
Live poultry in good request, fowls 14@ 
15c p 1b, roosters 9c, chickens 16@18c, 
young ducks 12c. New potatoes 70c 
p bu, sweets 3@3.50 p bbl. Blackber- 
ries 5@7c p qt, huckleberries 7@10c 
p qt, cantaloups 75c@2 p cra. 

At Pittsburg, fancy potatoes fetch $1 
p bu, onions 60@7T5c, turnips 65c. Let- 
tuce 5 p bbl, beets 2.25, carrots 1.50, 
cauliflower 4.50, cukes 7T5c p doz. E!- 
gin print butter 23c p Ib, dairy 19@20c, 
fresh eggs 2l1c p doz, cheese llc p Ib. 
Poultry market firm, liVe hens 13c p 
lb, roosters 8c, ducks l4c, turkeys 17c, 


pigeons 40@50c » pair. Yellow corn 
58e p bu, oats 42c, timothy hay 17 p 
ton, rye. straw 8.50, middlings 21, 
bran 18.50. 





OFFICERS AND GUESTS OF LENOX GRANGE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Lenox grange, No 931 of Susquehanna county, Pa, is awide-awake organization. 
At that meeting the ladies had a special guessing contest from which they cleared $146.39 above 
The officers of this grange together with visiting guests are shown above. 
Reading from left to right as you look at the picture: they are as follows: 


,new hall, 
expenses. 


especially for American Agriculturist. 
First row, Mrs W. S. Miller, lecturer; Mrs W. G. Squires, organist; A. C. Barrett of New 


Last fall they dedicated a 


This picture was taken 


Milford grange and 


member of the executive’ committee of the state grange; George Van Etten,. master of Lenox grange; Mrs W. G. 


Bennett, 
row, standing, 


overseer, 


Miss Belle 


A. M. Cornell, lecturer of state grange; Mrs G. S. Bell, ibrarian; E. L. Coil, treasurer. Second 
Bennett, Flora; Mrs J. E. Severance, Ceres; Miss Beatrice McDonald, Pomona; Mrs 


E. L. Coil, secretary; Mrs W. W. Hardy, chaplain; C. D. Bennett, steward;.C. W. Happy, trustee; Fred Hardy, 
assistant steward, P. H. Bell, trustee; Miss Lena Hardy, lady assistant steward; D. M. Hardy, trustee, and Sher- 


wood Coil, gate-keeper. 


The child in the front row is the grange’s little stnger, Gertrude Squires. 


the grange hall is also given on this page. 


A picture of 

















Eastern Buckwheat Conditions. 


On page 82 of this week’s issue 
American Agriculturist outlines buck- 
wheat crop pruspects covering both 
east and west Farmers in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, who make this 
crop a specialty are naturally con- 
cerned in the details relating to the 
eastern situation alone. This journal 
is in receipt of advices from growers 
and millers giving their views upon 
the situation. 

Writing from Tioga County, Pa, a 
correspondent says: “I think that we 
have not as large an acreage of buck- 
wheat sown this year as usual. The 
season proved so wet that we could 
not work the land. There was very 
little sown before July 1. From then 
until the 17th was buckwheat planting 
time in this section. Thus it is seen 
that the harvest is late.” 

A grower in Erie Co, N Y, says: 
“Dry weather at certain periods this 
season proved unfavorable for best de- 
velopment of buckwheat. Crep is 
later than usual. I think our acreage 
is much larger than a year ago, as 
many old meadows were plowed up 
and sowed to buckwheat.” 

“We think an average crop of buck- 
wheat has been sown this season,” 
writes Harry S. Klinger, buckwheat 
miller of Butler Co, Pa. “I do hot re- 
member any time when better seed 
went into the ground. Last year’s 
crop was as near perfection as we 
have ever had, in point of quality. 
For this reason I believe that a large 
percentage of seed has germinated. 


We encountered some dry weather, 
but the drouth was relieved last 
month, and we have had ample 


moisture to put the plant in excellent 
condition. In fact, the early sown has 
made such rapid progress that dry 
weather now would hardly affect it 
much. 

The greatest danger which the crop 
encounters is excessive heat during 
the blossoming period. - One or two 
days of extreme heat will practically 
destroy a portion of the crop which 
has reached a certain stage of devel- 
opment when the blossom is in its 
most sensitive state. There is a part 
of the crop blasted every year this 
way, but we think last season there 
was less of it than for many years as 
the weather was remarkably cool dur- 
ing the growth of buckwheat. As far 
as we know, farmers have not made 
any contracts for future delivery of 
the 1906 crop.” 





Value of Spraying Potatoes. 





The subject of potato spraying is 
from the experiment station at Gene- 
from the experiment station at Ge- 
va, N ¥Y. This records results of seven- 
ty distinct experiments and shows, per- 
haps more forcibly than ever before, 
the value of a good coat of bordeaux 
on potato foliage. In the fourth year 
of the ten-year test at Geneva, three 
applications of bordeaux increased the 
yield at the rate of 107 bushels per 
acre, and five applications 119% bush- 
els. At Riverhead the corresponding 
gains were 31-1-3 bushels and 82 bush- 
els respectively. 

In 13 experiments conducted by 
farmers under station supervision, 
spraying increased the yield on 166 2-3 
acres, 7750 bushels at a cost of $708; 
and in 50 other farmers’ experiments, 
not under station supervision, the av- 


erage gain on 407 acres was 59% 
bushels per acre. 
In other tests at the station, the 


regular lime bordeaux was found su- 
perior to the soda bordeaux, and was 
also proven the best medium for car- 
rying insecticides, either paris green 
or arsenite of soda. No injury resulted 
from the use of two pounds paris 
green or one quart of arsenite of soda 
stock solution to the acre, with bor- 
deaux. 

Bordeaux made with very cold, water 
produced no unfavorable effect on po- 
tato plants. Other interesting tests 
and observations are given in the bul- 
letin, making it one of value to every 
potato grower. 


Tobacco Notes. 


MARYLAND. 
CO-OPERATIVE PRoGRESS—The tobacro 
growers’ assn of Calvert Co, Md, is 
considering plans to market the. /05, 
crop of tobacco to the best advan- 





tage. A call for Golagetes from tobacco 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


growing counties to meet at the Md: 


agri col the first Monday in Oct has 
been issued. It is proposed to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing 
in Baltimore a tobacco salesman and 
grader, these to work under the aus- 
pices of the assn. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

No decidedly unfavorable phases 
have developed regarding the ‘06 to- 
bacco crop of the Keystone state. 
During the past week growth has been 
rapid, and crop is rapidly nearing 
maturity. It is claimed that on loose 
sandy soils tobacco is doing better than 
it is on limestone soils. In the latter 
instances the plants are somewhat 
backward. Packers have been doing 
a fair business seling ‘05 leaf, prices 
ranging around DP lb for the cased 
stock. Scrap tobacco has been selling 
in Lancaster at 12@15c p Ib, and cut- 
tings at 14@17c. 


OO ——— 
New Jersey Grange Notes. 


Hunterdon county Pomona grange 
will hold its next meeting with River- 
side grange, No 125, at Three Bridges, 
Friday, August 10. An _ interesting 
program is being prepared. All fourth 
degree members are requested to be 
present. Riverside grange will provide 
luncheon, 

Moorestown grange, No 8, is pros- 
pering and growing. It has just passed 
ene of the most successful years of 
its existence, both financially and so- 
cially. Thanks are due our committee 
and our worthy lecturer, S, Lucy 
Sattulhisait. “Through her untiring ef- 
forts, the literary exercises have been 
exceptionally good. By appointing 
competent committees, two or three 
weeks in advance of each meeting, to 
have full charge of the literary work, 
she has furnished us with many 
feasts. Many of the entertainments 
have been fully as good as some we 
have attended by professionais, and 
paying a substantial admission fee. It 
is with many regets that we have 
learned that one lecturer has moved 
to another county. We are glad she is 
still keeping her membership with us 
and holding an important office in our 
Pomona. As she associates herself 
with other granges in her new field, 
we feel assuerd she will make herself 
fully as useful to them in the future 
as she has to Moorestown grange in 
the past. 

Hunterdon county granges will hold 
their annual picnic at Locktown, Au- 
gust 16. National Master Bachelder 
and State Master Gaunt and State Lec- 
turer Agans will speak. Good music, 
an excellent dinner and other good 
things will be provided. 

Sussex county Pomona grange, No 2, 
met in the new hall of the Delaware 
valley grange at Laytons_ recently. 
There was a good attendance. George 
W. F. Gaunt, master state grange, and 
also lecturer of national grange, was 
present. and addressed the assem- 
blage in an open session. He said the 
grange influence had been manifest in 
securing the passage of the automo- 
bile law tast winter and that the 
grange was working to get a parcels 
post. He urged that all farmers should 
rally to the grange. Six members were 
initiated in fifth degree and several 
names were presented for member- 
ship. The next session will be held 
with Mountain view grange at Beem- 
erville, Saturday, October 6,—[Mrs 
Eva Vanduff, Secretary. 


tl 





The Milk Market. 





At New York, the exchange price 
of milk remains 2%c p qt in the 26c 
zone. The market is flush. The qual- 
ity of the milk reaching the city this 
summer is said never to have been 
excelled. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 
28 were: 





Milk Cream 
BP te <--+--ossverss> SRE 1,617 
Susquehanna ....... 12,2 1,020 
West Shore ........ 17 "055 1,935 
Lackawanna ....... 41, 2,250 
N ¥ C (long haul) . 40,700 1,540 
N ¥ C (Harlem) .. 10,250 270 
Ontario ........+.- 48,376 3,341 
Lehigh Valey ...... 23,568 1,313 
Homer Ramsdell . 
an caenepece . Ae 50 
New Haven ........ 8550 == 
Other sources ...... 210 
247,767 13,546 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, a5 ™ 
cannot forward replies seut to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guara: 
insertion in issue of the following week. Ad)\.. 
tisementa of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be imserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “iarmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








LIVE STOCK. 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Special midsummer 
sale, commencing August 1 and lasting 30 days; 
300 head to select from, 300, Unquestionably the 
greatest and undeniably the best herd in the world. 
$5000 guarantee on every animal sold, $5000. $3000 
| — for Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, $3000 

$2500 paid for Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje Paul, $2500. 
Star farm is the only place in the world where 
purchasers. can buy sons and daughters of the two 
champion bulls of the world, Cut price will be 
made on registered Holstein cows, heifers, calves 
and service bulls, Greatest value for least money 
ever before offered. $100 buys a beautiful male and 
female calf, registered, bred not akin, $100, I have 
established a medical department for the special 
benefit of invalids, children and all persons afflicted 
with stomach trouble. A special medical examiner 
is retained by Star farm, to advise in all cases 
just what per cent of fat and solids they may 
require. INustrated circulars and valuable informa- 
tion sent free on application, Address al! inquiries 
FP eens L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, 





a ae Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 

ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 

; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups, 

Guernsey calves. Write for circulars, P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 





BERKSHIRE 
$20; seed 
Registered 
ers. LOCUST GROVE STOCK FARM, 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH 
pigs, $4; sows and Servic® boars, 
rye, $i per bushel, sacks free. Wanted 
Holstein heif 
Antwerp, N 


WANTED—Holsteins. I want to buy pure-bred 

Holstein females, especially cows to be 
fresh this fall. State price and full particulars. 
Address BOX %, Cooperstown, N Y. 








CURE CALVES—Wonderful, reliable, scientific 
beour cure, 75 cents, money order: sample 10 cents. 
RELIANCE TABLET COMPANY, Route 58, Ridge- 





SHORTHORN BULL CALVES, dairy strains: 
Toans, reds; certified pedigrees; herd established 1872. 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Bradford Co, Pa. 


COLLECT GOOD DAIRY COWS—I'm near Phil- 
adelphia, can sell for fine prices; 2 years’ expe- 
rience. WILLIAM H, LOWNES, Morton, Pa 


BERKSHIRES—Choice lot of spring pigs of in- 
@ividual merit combining noted prize ns fam- 
ilies. B. G. BENNETT, Rochester, 


gee agen orc “and Chester White pigs, 
either pairs not akin, Telephone. FE. P, 
ROGERS, ’ Wayrille, N Y. 


IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stock A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsbure, N Y. 

















JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
» —~. % heifers, 15 bulls. 8, E. NIVIN,; Landen- 





PEROHERON and French “Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOW AKIN, Aubarn, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follows the use 
of Good's } Potash Whale Oil Soap No 3. 
Trees need attention now. Wash trunks and main 





limbs and = the spread of scale. 3 1-2 cents per 
— by barrels; 50-pound kegs, $2.50; special rates 
large = tities. JAMES GOOD, 99-41 No 
Front St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS—Don't lose any more 
fruit, use your jars are not air-tight. ‘Bul! 
dog Fruit Jar Wrenches” prevent this. Sample 23 


cents, Catalog other useful household articles free. 
Agents wanted. J. A, GOODWIN SUPPLY CO, 
South Norfolk, Va. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS—600,00 large and strong 

plants. Giant Pascal, White Plume, Golden Heart, 

Self-Blanching, $1.40 per 1000; 90 cents 500; 

400,000 cabbage, Flat Dntch, Surehea head, juni. 
All Seasons, Winnigstadt, $1 per 1000; 

I ship safely’ to South Carolina. F, W. ROCRELLE, 





IMPROVED RUDY SEED WHEAT—SEEDS- 
MAN, Route 6 Lancaster, Pa. 


——- WHEAT—A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


SEED CLEANER "AND ¢ GRAIN SEPARATOB— 
Pure seeds make best crops, and clean grain 
brings highest price, Our seed cleaner and grain 
separator guarantees best results. Thoroughly 
cleans and separates buckthorn from first-grade clov- 
er, oats from first-grade wheat, rye from first- 
grade wheat, timothy from redtop, cleans all kinds 
takes mustard out of oats, grades 

Saves its cost many times over, 
Every farm should have one. Write for particu- 

Cc, H. _BAWLINS, Fort Wayne, Ind, 
WARRINER" 8 chain hanging stanchions are re “just 
‘ yerfect,”” writes Henderson Supplee of Conshohoe- 
en, Pa. Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
&tUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 

















FOR SALE—Threshing outfit: £ 
quire of ROBT BUSH, Millport, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


- patculars in- 


COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered stock; also Collie 
| “a prices reasonable. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 





COLLIE pups. NELSON’ 8, Grove City, Pa, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 








doga, 


90 VARIETIES—All ” breeds poultry, eggs, 
P ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60- book 
0 cents. List fren J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
Telford, Pa. 

PAIR PEA FOWLS W 


WANTED— Address 
CHARLES KNIGHT, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry, Prices reasonable. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
39 Lafayette Street, - New York City 
~WANTED—To buy farm in New Bngland or York 


state, 8) acres or more. In reply state price, size 

of buildings, acres under cultivation, in pasture, 

timber and fruit and water supply. J. M. SHAW, 
TIL 


Geneva, 








THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, ete, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 

MAKING MONEY ON LONG ISLAND—Farm- 


ers are doing it on a few acres im truck crops. 
Address A. L, LANGDON, Traffic Manager, The 


Long Island Railroad Co, %3 Fifth Ave, New York. 


FARMS FOR SALE—100 Ohio farms; new de- 











scriptive list, illustrated with 20 half-tone views of 
farm homes, mailed free. E, H. KISTLER, War- 
ren, 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 

FARMS—AM kinds. Catalog free, BRIGGS & 
KOONS, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


~ FARMS— GRANT PARISH, Washington, DC 


~FARMS— -MS—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN., 





FOR FARM HELP (Italian), 
information office for Italians, Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 
to applicants. Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure promptly 
the eaquined help. 


apply to the labor 








WANTED- Position as manager of dairy or stock 
farm, Am a young man of good habits. Use no 
liquor or tobacco. GLEN A. RECTOR, Glencoe, 

d. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor Her 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated boot ‘Cache 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight. For particulars address quick. ORANGE 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 
New York. 





A. A. sells Sheep and Swine 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Last year I carried 
a 13-week adv of Lincoln sheep with 
you and my inquiries averaged 7 let- 
ters a week, saying, “I saw your adv in 
the American Agriculturist.” I made 
a number of good sales. This past 
spring J inserted a Victoria swine adv 
for one week and made four sales from 
it. I consider the American Agricul- 
turist one of the leading adv mediums 
of the eastern agricultural press. I 
will send a sheep adv later.—([Stephen 
Kellogg, Bennettsburg, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot] 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 | 1906] 1905 
Chicago .....] .29 | .88 | 51g | -55) | - . 
Fri.) Be | ‘30. | ook | oat | -aob | ‘30h 
‘|. 89 | SA] - , o 
xe: “ae ‘87 | .51 | 54 | 38 | 31 
Min'p'lis.. «| 77% | 98 | 48h] 53 | 34 | 
Liverpool.. 4 95 [1.00 | 65 | TL - - 














At Chicago, the progress of the 
spring wheat crop continues to en- 
gross the attenion of traders. As ex- 
pected, various reports came in from 
private sources regarding the develop- 
ment of the crop, many of these being 
contradictory in nature. As a result, 
the market at times was nervously er- 
ratic, swinging to and fro under the 
induence of these trade reports. The 
general tendency, however, seemed to 
be slightly easier. 

Advices from the U K where early- 
wheat cutting has begun indicate that 
the yield p a is slightly less than last 
season. In France the promise is 
generally well maintained, and author- 
ities there say that the crop bids fair 
to be enough for home consumption. 
Storms are reported to have lowered 
the quality of the crop in Russia and 
Roumania. New winter wheat is-‘mov- 
ing with fair freedom in some Mo river 
valley states. The milling situation in 
the southwest is said to have improved 
slightly. Cash wheat sold in the neigh- 
borhood of Tic p bu, Sept about 1 to 
1%c higher, Dec ranged 78% @79c, 

Bach succeeding week sees the corn 
crop approach that much nearer ma- 
turity. In some portions of the south- 
west the outlook has improved, owing 
to rains. Elsewhere there is more or 
less complaint of dry weather, and 
corn firing. It is expected that the 
next few weeks the market will prove 
development of the crop. Export de- 
mand proved moderate to light of late, 
but cash trade in old corn in the in- 
terior was a fair volume, No 2 mixed 
sold close te 5le p bu, the market rul- 
ing somewhat uneven. Sept sold close 
to 5ic, May 48@49c. 

Oats manifested an easier tendency, 
although this was followed by some 
The cash demand 
for oats continued of liberal volume. 
Standard oats in store sold a little 
above or below 35%c p bu, Sept op- 
tion 82@32%c, Dec 338@33%c, May 
35% ce. 

Rye market without essential change, 
and prices about as last outlined, Ex- 
port trade very light. Quotations 
mainly 59@6l1c p bu f o b. 

Inferior grades of barley ruled dull. 
Comparatively little barley offered, 
and this tended to limit the volume of 
trade. Screenings showed some activ- 
ity at 385@40c p bu for fair to choice. 
Low grade malting 40@42c, choice 47 
@50c. 

Not much activity apparent in grass 
seeds, although little speculative busi- 
ness noted. Timothy somewhat dull 
at $2.50@4 p 100 Ibs for low grade to 
fancy; Oct bid up to 4.15. TA ia r 
poor to choice 7@10, Oct 12 hun- 
garian 85@95c, broom corn ee 1.15 

At New York, prices of wheat hae 
now reached a basis more encourag:nz 
to exporters. The same is true of 
flour. Just a slight foreign demand 
noted for oats. No 2 red winter wheat 
new crop quoted at 82%c p bu, No 1 
northern spring S7c, macaroni wheat 


8ic. No 2 mixed corn 58%c in eleva- 
tors, No 2 yellow 60c, hominy $8@3.15 


Pp bbl, coarse corn meal 1.10@1.15 p 
100 Ibs, chops 22@23 p ton, mixed oats 
39c p-bu, white clipped 43@47c, malt 
63@70c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the general cattle sit- 
uation is characterized by a contin- 
ued good demand for long fed beef 
steers. However, the recént encourag- 
ing prices resulted in feeders ship- 
ping a little more freely, and at times 
buyers took advantage of the en- 
larged supplies by shading prices 
somewhat. Fancy steers sold around 
$6.25@6.50, but a good class of killers 
moved at 4. 15@5. 50, 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








OF GRAIN, 


The swine market ruled somewhat 
uneven, Receipts fairly large and 
buyers endeavored to make the most 
of their opportunity, hammering the 
market persistently. At times decided 
breaks occurred, followed by partial 
or full recoveries. Choice packing and 
shipping hogs sold around $6.75@6.85 
p 100 Ibs, stags, boars, etc, 4.25@6.15. 

Buyers of feeding sheep are now be- 


ginning to display activity. Consider- 
i: ¢ the earliness of the season this 
~1ld indicate a repetition of last 


*sar’s keen demand for thin stock. 
she range sections have been shipping 
muttons and lambs generously of late, 
and considerable irregularity was noted 


in prices, the market being governed 
largely by current supplies. Good to 
fancy wethers $4.50@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 


fat ewes 4.25@5.65, bucks and stags 2 
@3.75, good to prime spring lambs and 
@3.75, s 9d to prime spring lambs and 
yonasee 6.50@7.50, feeding lambs 5 
@6.25 





ee 
GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
treight and commission charges. When 


sold im a small way to retailers or con- 
sume@ss, 42 advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 
Our correspondents say the apple 
prospect in the Hood river valley of 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


sections say the crop 
25 to ¢ 


Va orcharding 
will not exceed 30% as a maxi- 
mum, and that the south wilt look to 
the north for apples the coming sea- 
son. 

Winter apples in my immediate sec- 
tion promise around 5U to 60% of a 
full crop, the yield being considerably 
heavier than a year ago. I believe 
the county will give 75% of a normal 
yield.—[Correspondent, Niagara Co, 
N Y. 

Writing from Waterport, N Y, a 
correspondent says the apple outlook 
is fairly promising with the exception 
of Russets which will be light. Or- 
chards look healthy. 

Kings promise a good yield heré and 
Greenings and Baldwins a!so. Rus- 
sets are lizght.—[Correspondent, Mon- 
roe Co, N Y. 


At New York, a good demand noted 
for fancy hand picked fruit. Duchess 
sold at $2.50@3.25 p bbl, Pippins do, 
Astrachans 2@2.50. Market rather 
duff for inferior offerings, prices rang- 
ing 1@1.25. 


Beans. 


At Boston, trade somewhat sluggish, 
but prices little changed. Choice pea 
beans $1.65@1.75 p bu, mediums 2 
2.10, yellow eyes 1.50@1.60, red kid- 
neys 3@3.10. 


At New York, marrow beans are 
ruling a trifle easy, but red kidneys 
display more or less firmness. A slight 


foreign demand noted for white kid- 














GOOD STAND OF CRIMSON CLOVER AFTER CORN 


This splendid stand of 
cast 
of 


in a corn field at the last working. 
25 pounds per acre and followed with a shallow cyjtivator. 


crimson clover is the result of seeding broad- 


It was put in July 18 at the rate 
This stand 


was secured on the farm of the Baron De Hirch school of agriculture .at 


Woodbine, N J. 
place. For 
ty Prof J. W. Pincus. 


Ore indicate a moderate crop. New 
town Pippins promise an average to 
good yield. Spitz have dropped free- 
ly. Hot weather tended to reduce 
prospects somewhat. 

Apple prospects indicate a good 
crop. Yield may prove the best since 
our big year of ’96.—[B. C., Greene 
Co, Il. 
are 
last 

of 
"O05. 


Shippers in Orleans Co, N Y, 
talking much heavier crops than 
year. Some say they look for 70% 
a full yield against a 3 crop in 


for fall and 

However, we look for 
the yield to run about 50% of ‘O04. 
Farmers say §$1 p bbl will be the low- 
est figure at which they will cut loose. 
(Correspondent, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 


The apple crop hereabouts will be 
light this year, particularly of winter 
fruit.—[E. S., Montgomery Co, N Y. 
the '06 apple crop at about 50% of a 


Growers in Bedford Co, Pa, estimate 
full yield. This applies to winter 
fruit. Trees appear healthy and ap- 
ples of good quality. 


Recent reports regarding the Va ap- 
ple prospects are not particularly en- 
couraging. Some growers in Albe- 
marle Co say the Pippin crop will turn 
out not over 10% of a full yield. 
Shippers who have recently visited the 


35% 


winter ap- 


Prosvects 
’ 


yes are fair. 


In all-about 60 acres of crimson clover were sown On the 
details about methods, read the interesting article in this issue 


neys, but the local inquiry is limited. 
Choice marrows bring $3@3.05 p bu, 
pea beans 1.65, red kidneys 3@3.05, 
white kidneys 3.10@3.20, black turtle 
3.39@3.40, yellow eye 1.50@1.60, limas 
8@3.05. 


Cabbage. 


Late advices from sections of Mon- 
roe Co, N Y, say the cabbage crup is 
progressing nicely. A report from Or- 
leans Co, N Y, says the cabbage acre- 
age is larger than for the past two 
years. Crop looking well. 

At New York, prices are holding 
about steady, receipts coming largely 


from Long Island and New Jersey. 
Quotations 50@7T5ic p bbl, or $2@3.50 
p 100. 


At Boston, cabbage is coming in very 


freely and market is weak. Native 
stock brings 2.50@3.25 p 100, or W@ 
75c p bbl. 


Dressed Meats. 

Trade is moderately well supplied 
with veal calves. Demand is extensive 
and prices well maintained. Prime 
veals sold at 10@llc p lb, common 


6@8c. 

AtNew York, a quiet trade in vogue, 
but market is fuliy steady, Really. 
prime fresh stock is none too plentiful’ 
and brings a premium. Fancy locals 
command 23@26c p doz, westerns 18 








@19%c, any ry 15@17c, dirties 12@ 


l4c, checks 9@1 


At Boston, prices well maintained. 
Receipts running quite irregular as to 
quality. Fey hennery 26@27c p doz, 
westerns 18@19c. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, the old apple crop is 
well cleaned up, eer for fcy 
evap ranging 12@12%c p ib, chops 
$2.20@2.50 p 100®bs, Speculators are 
offering Ge p Ib for Nov delivery new 
apples. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Recent rains are reported to have 
seriously cut down the available peach 
supply from Ga, Del and some of the 
middle sections. The more extrava- 
gant advices allege that the Ga move- 
ment may in the aggregate be re- 
duced one-half as compared with pre- 
vious estimates. Reliable growers say 
the heavy rains and consequent dete- 


rioration in quality are resulting in 

much fruit not bringing expenses. Se- 
rious rot is reported in Del. 
Hay and S*travw. 

At New York, a litle new hay is ar- 

riving, selling around $15 p ton. Buy- 

ers inclined to fight shy of new stock 


until it-is better cured. Offerings of 
old h-y showing quality are liberally 
absorbed. Rye straw dull and lower. 
Prime timothy brings $20@21 p ton, 
clover mixed 15@16, clover 13@14, rye 
straw 11@11.50, wheat and oat 6@8. 

At Beston, market characterized by 
firmness. It is notable, however, that 
buyers are somewhat insistent upon 
quality, hence low grades of hay are 
not showing full effect of the general 
strength of the market. Choice tim- 
othy quotable at $20 P ton, with lit- 
ile or no offerings, No 2 hay 18@18.50, 
clover mixed 13@14, clover 11@12, 
prime rye hay straw 12@13. 

Hemp. 

Foreign advices indicate steadiness. 
Spot sisal is quotable here at 6% @7c 
p !b at New York. 

Honey. 

At New York, offerings not heavy 
and quotations generally unchanged. 
Florida comb honey -brings I8@1l4c p 
lb, southern extracted 55@65c p gal. 

Mill Feeds. 


The eastern mill feed situation is 
characterized by steadiness. However, 
of Jate offerings from the west have 
proved of larger volume, and if this 
continues in conjunction with a good 
promise for the wheat crop, the mill 
feed market may lean more in favor 
of consumers. The entire situation, 
however, is problematical, and one 
man’s guess on the future trend of 
prices is about as good as another's. 

Speculators are evincing interest in 
season shipments of cottonseea meal. 
Reports from Memphis say the mar- 
ket for cottonseed products holds 
firm, with spot prime meal and cake 
quotable around $27 p ton. At New 
Orleans, $31 p long ton is named for 
April shipment. 

At New York, exporters are bidding 
$17 p ton for western bran, but mills 
are holding for more. City bran quo- 
table at 20@: 21 p ton, middlings 22@23, 
red dog 25@26. 

Poultry. 

At New York, there is a broad de- 
mand for both fresh killed and frozen 
poultry. Spring chickens are coming 
more freely-from Ind, Ky and Tenn 
and larger supplies are looked for. 
Ducks abundant. Live spring chick- 
ens sold somewhat easier. The de- 
mand while good was not sufficient to 
absorb offerings readily. Live springs 
bring 15@l7c p Ib, fowls 18%@1l4c, 
roosters 9@9%c, turkeys 10@I11c, 
spring ducks 12@1l4c, geese $1@1.50 p 
pr, pigeons 25@30c, dressed fowls 13 
@l4%c p Ib, capons 18@20c, ducks 
10@12%c. 

Vegetables. 

Advices from Anne Arundel Co, Md,° 
say the tomato acreage is fully up to 
the average for recent years. Crop 
prospects are encouraging, and a 
heavy yield is hoped for. The canning 
season has now opened. 

During the season recently closed 
the shipping assn of Sanford, Fila, 
consigned nearly 124,000 crates of cel- 
ery’and 60,100 crates of lettuce. For 
the former, growers received an aver- 
— of $1.75 f o b and for the lettuce 


At New York, beets command $1@ 
1.25 p 100 behs, carrots do, cukes 5c 
@$1.25 os 25 p bbl, corn T5c@$1 p 100, celery 
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THE BEST 
TRY ONE 
Catalogue Free 
750,000 In Use 


74 Cortiandt Street 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Fill the Silo 


with Machines 
sulted tu the Work 


CHICAGO 











BALDWIN and 
GALE-BALDWIN 


CUTTERS 


for both ensilage ond dry fodder are the A 


typical machines. Smooth, easy runnin 


euttin distinguish them. Elevate 

carry to right ge or straight away. lh Say ae. 
eut four lengths, poreectee C— x devices. Sizes 
for and power. Write for catalog. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 


Box 120 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


NEW YORK STATE 


F AIR si (906 


Sept. 10-15 


Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. 

Live Strock—New classes added. Improved 
classification in swine department. DoMEs- 
TIC DEPARTMENT—Exhibitors in this de- 
partment unable to be present at the faircan 
have their exhibit placed for them and re- 
turned at the close of the fair, LiBERaL 
Prizes offéred in the dairy, farm produce, 
fruit and flower departments. 
Entries Close—Live stock, Aug. 13; Implements 
and machine, Sept. 10; all other departments Sept. 3 
8. C. SH A = E R, Secretary, a Hall 
Albany, N. ¥. Send for Prize Lis 


$65,000 


IN PURSES A PREMIUMS 


| a Your Cash 


This handsome driv- 

wagonis yours for 
a trial for 30 days. 
You make no deposit 
and no at ga 
























oy a@ guaran’ 
ovis bank we dances that it iit stay rigi right two = 
rite for our free catalog giving full particulars. 


The Anderton Mig. Co.. 16 Third St., Cincinnati, 6. 


FILL THE SILO 


with modern Smalley Cutters and Blowers, 
They combine safety, speed, strength and con- 
venience, Many exclusive patented features. 
Elevate with easeintoany silo. All sizes. Also 
Carriers, ne, eee and Dog Powers, Threshers, Ma- 
nure Spreade: Write for catalogues. 


HARDER MFG. CO, Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


A Few Good Books 


On your living room table make your 
aguce both pleasant and profitable. 
We publish not only technical books on ! 
every subject omy, to the farm, the 
pres nom | and care of live stock, etc., but | 
_— works of fiction, history, travel F 

and poetry. Let us send you acatalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439 Lafa: Street, N 
Marquette Bie c Chicago. dprinesaa, Mass. 




















| or 


| progress 
| commercial producing districts. 


| freedom to local 


20@40c p doz. Cauliflower 75c@$1.25 
p bbl, egg plants 75c p bx, lettuce 
bskt, peppers do. Peas Tic 
stri beans 50@75c p bskt, 
| pbb, 75c@l1 p bbl cra, turnips Tic 
p bbl, tomatoes 0c p carrier or $1@ 
25 p bx. 


p bag, 


_ 


Wool 

Recent reports from western deal- 
ers tell of a better tone to the market. 
Eastern manufacturers seem to be 
manifesting more interest in the do- 
mestic clip. Unwashed fine delaine 
brings 26@28c p Ib at Boston, medium 
% to % blood 30@33c. 


Potato Crop and Market. 


No blight showing among potatoes 
in this vicinity. Owing to unfavor- 
able weather conditions, however, the 
growth is very uneven. About the 
usual acreage planted this year.—[M. 
F. Fox, Otsego Co, Mich. 

Generally conditions surrounding the 
potato crop in this section are good. 
No blight has developed so far, and 
outlook is better than last year.—T[J. 
8S. J., Clarke Co, Wis. 

Blight has made 
among early potatoes. Can’t tell what 
the outlook is for late tubers. Sea- 
son comparatively dry.—[T. H. M., 
Lapeer Co, Mich 

Weather conducive to blight, but 
very little complaint of it so far. Po- 
tatoes are late. Bugs are the worst 
we have had for years and will cut 
the crop 25% in spite of spraying.— 
[R. J. J., Waushara Co, Wis. 

Potato crop around Clarkston has 
developed nicely so far. Vines are 
free from blight and appear healthy. 
Outlock is good—[{Thomas Cruice, 
Oakland Co, Mich. 

Potato blight is not serious in this 
section or in eastern half of Mich. 
Some few pieces on low ground may 
be affected. but generally the crop 
looks healthy.—[C. R., Oxford, 
Mich, 


The acreage of potatoes in this vi- 
cinity is 50% larger than last season. 
Young plants coming on nicely. Blight 
had not put in an appearance up to 
first of this week. Too early to tell 
what prospects are.—[William Rick- 
erson, Van Buren Co, Mich. 

There are hardly any signs of potato 
blight this year. Tops look well. Bugs 
are bad, but farmers have been fight- 
ing them bravely.—[M. M. Mikkelson, 
Adams Co. Wis. 

A fair prospect for a potato crop 
in some sections of the Red River val- 
ley. However, certain lucalities have 
suffered too much from excessive rains. 
[Henry Schroeder, Minn. 

At New York, trade is in a little bet- 
ter shape than noted last week. Re- 
ceiptsefrom N J, Del and Md much in 
evidence. L I is also shipping. It 
is reported that buyers are giving 
around 50c p bu f o b in the latter sac- 
tion. L I and Jerseys quotable at 
$1.50@2 p bbl. southerns 1.25@1.75, 
seconds 60@90c, Jersey sweet potatoes 
bring 75c@1.25 p bskt, southern yams 
3@4 p bbl. 

On light, sandy soils potato crop 
this year is promising, but on heavy 
lands it is not doing so well, owing to 
excessive moisture. This applies to 
Chisago, Isanti, Anoka and adjacent 
counties.—[K. O. Warme,° Sec Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Co, Minn. 

At Boston, under increased offerings 
sellers were not able to maintain 
prices. Rhode Island is now shipping 
new potatoes, but some of the early 
offerings were too green to bring full 
prices. General quotations range at $2 
@2.25 p bbl, southern stock brings 1.50 
@2, Jersey Cobblers TO@7T5c p bu. 
Since Sept 1, 06, receipts.of potatoes 
at the Hub are close to 4,000, bus, 
compared with 3,725,000 bus the same 
period the preceding year. 


its appearance 





Onion Market and Outlook. 


is making good 
the important 
Some 
are 


The onion crop 
throughout 


prospects 
but most re- 
ports. are fairly encouraging in 
tone. Va. Md and N J have 
been shipping new onions with some 
markets and N Y. 
Early offerings from Orange Co, N Y, 


show that 
irregular, 


advices 
running 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


are now beginning to cut some figure 
at the metropolis. 

We are raising 55 a of onions this 
season. The acreage of onion sets 
hereabouts is much smaller than last 


year. We look for a yield not to ex- 
ceed bus p a. Seed onions are 
none too promising. The crop is 
much later than usual, and it is a 


question whether some of our onions 
will reach good marketable size.—[0O. 
Belden & Sons, Hampshire Co, Mass. 

I think it is safe to say that 600 a 
is a fair estimate for the onion acre- 
age in this county the current year. 
The crop has been damaged severely 
by rains, and in some localities. en- 
tirely destroyed.—[J. D. Bashford, 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

Onions are more promising than I 
have ever seen them. However, we 
are not much of a commercie! onion 
growing section here.—[H. N. Wixon, 
Ingham Co, Mich. 


Southern onions are being offered 
freely at NE points. Dealers com- 
ment favorably on their quality. 


Prices at most markets have been 
ranging $3@3.50 p bbl. 

Receipts of Spanish or Denia onions 
up to the opening of this month were 
around 30,000 cras. This may be com- 
pared with 87,700 cras the same pe- 
riod last year. Recent sales of Denia 
onions at N Y ranged $1@1.17% p 
cra. 

With good weather from now on, we 
should harvest about as many onions 
as last year. A full acreage was set 
out, but this was reduced greativ by 
wind and frost. Onions look well.— 
{J. B. S., Hardin Co, O. 

Reports from Washtenaw Co, Mich, 
say prospects for red, white and yel- 
low onions are quite encouraging. New 
crop will begin to move next month. 

. At New York, market is holding 
about steady with fair demand for 
choice lots. Kentucky stock is in- 
clined to move siuggishly. Quotations 
are: Ky $1.25@1.40 p bag, Tex 1@1.30 
Pp cra, Va potato 2@2.50 p bbl, Md and 
Del white 75c@1.25 p bu, Long Island 
and New Jersey reds and yellows 2@ 
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“NO TROUBLE” 
To Change from Coffee to Postum. 


“Postum has done a world of good 
for me," writes an Ils man. 

“I’ve had indigestion nearly all my 
life but never dreamed coffee was the. 
cause of my trouble until last spring 


95 


I got so bad I was in misery a!! the 
time. 
“A coffee drinker for 30 years, it 


irritated my stomach and nerves, yet 
I was just crazy for it. After drink- 
ing it with my meals, I would leave 
the table, go out and lose my meal and 
the coffee too. Then I'd be as hungry 
as ever. 


“A friend advised me to quit coffee 
and use Postum—said it cured him. 
Since taking his advice I retain my 
food and get all the good out of it, 
and don't have those awful hungry 
spells. 


“I changed from coffee to Postum 
without any trouble whatever, felt 
better from the first day I drank it. I 
am well now and give the credit to 
Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co, Battle Creek, Mich. Read the lit- 
tle book, “The Road to Wellville,” In 
pkgs. “There's a reason,” 








A KEYSTONE 
WATER WELL OUTFIT 


Will earn you more money than 


A $10,000 FARM. 





2.50 p bbl, Orange Co 1.50@1.75 p bag. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


ci | 


Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York seg Ohtengo 
"06... 21% 22% 20 
"05... 21 21% 20 
*04.. 17% 18% 17 
At New York, exporters are still 


showing a fair degree of activity in 
picking up cmy of low grade. Never- 


theless the foreign demand cannot be 
called particularly extensive. Domes- 
tic consumption continues liberal, and 
this tends to give the market a fair 
tone. Extra western cmy tubs 21@ 
21%c p Ib, imitation emy 18@19c, fac- | 
tory 16@17c, dairy 19@20%c. 

At Boston, a firmer tone is noted 
Choice western cmy tubs bring 21@ 
22c p Ib, dairy 18@20c, packing 15@ 
16c 





At Chicago, there is little change to | 
the market either as regards-character 
of demand, movement or prices. The 
demand for immediate consumption is 
quite satisfactory, and moreover large 
quantities of butter are still going into 
storage. Choice cmy sells at 19%@ 
20c p Ib, dairies 17@18c, renovated do, 
packing 14@15c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, reports from abroad 
indicate weaker markets, but the local 
situation shows. comparatively little 
change. Exporters doing some busi- 
ness, yet they are complaining at high 
prices. Best fc cheddars 11% @12c p Ib, 
half skims 8@9c. 


At Boston, a strong feeling pervades 
the market. All surplus stock is gcing 
into storage. 


<_< 
Tennessee Tobacco Notes. 

CLARKSVILLE—Receipts in the open 
market last week were 278 hhds, sales 
841 hhds. The planters’ assn reported 
sales of 738 hhds. With a good gen- 
eral demand for all grades the mar- 
ket was active and firm. Shipments 
have been large and stocks will show 
diminution at end of the month. The 
weather proved favorable for all fleld 
crops during the month, and tobacco 
and corn have made rapid growth. 
The early plantings of tobacco are | 
being topped. The later plantings have | 
made quick growth, and with late | 
frosts will give good yields.—[M. H. 
Clark & Bro. 





Everybody alk water. A drilled well is the only 
means of penereting bed-rock to obtain a pure, 
cold and inexhaustable supply. 

Catalog No. 1, will tell you ai about it. 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., Beayer Falls, Pa 
and FERTILIZER 


GRAIN DRILL 


ORK FORCE FEED bey combines 
Most complete d 





Frcneeet™ with strength. rillmade. No 
complex qauins to get out of order. Boxes are close to 
a. rosy 
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Agents Wanted. 

Write for catalogue. 

THE fancn ae & DROMGOLD co.. 
GADE ALSO WITH BISC 














Monarch Hydraulic 


Great strength and ca 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free. 
Gonarch Machinery Co., Room 158, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 


GROUND PHOSPHATE OCK 


The Best Fortttiner, shipped direct 


from the mines. 
Write for free booklet. Address. 
POWERS & WILLIAMS, Streator, Ii, 






















FREDERICK COUNTY MARYLAND 


SEED WHEAT AND SEED RYE 


We handle the a ge YRULES ' ‘sj 


famous FULTZO EDI 
WHEAT KD Write for Pte F,, 


FOR SI 
MT. AIRY MILLING co., 
Md, 


& GRAIN 
Box 6, M 


t. Airy, 





ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
ng David, Delicious, etc.-Stark Bro's, Louisiana, la, 





































Education, Social Life and the Farm—vVI. 


MILFORD W. FOSHAY. 


[This ends this series of chats, There is food for 
tuought in everyone of them, If they have illumined 
the way for any of our readers, then they have 
served the purpose for which they were’ written.— 
The Editor.) 

“I believe we are to talk about the 
danger of giving our boys and girls a 
good education,” Mr Stearns said, 
when the neighbors were again to- 
gether, and a note of satire was read- 
ily discoverable in his voice. 

“Not quite the right way to put it,” 
Mr Summers returned, defensively. 
“Too little education of a certain kind 
to counter-balance what the young- 
sters are bound to receive in the 
schools.” 

“Is that the point you proposed to 
illustrate by the story of a family you 
know?” Rob asked. : 

“Yes, I believe I said it was possible 
to educate boys off the farm, and I 
want to show what I mean by it so 
that my neighbors will not get the 
notion that I think anything is good 


“THE HOUSE WAS A LARGE SQUARE ONE.” 


enough fer countrymen;” and he 
nodded toward Tom, who shrugged his 
shoulders and let it go at that. 

“Now, this family,” Mr Summers 
resumed, “contained three children, 
two boys and a girl. The parents be- 
lieved in education, and encouraged 
the children in every way. After they 
had taken in all the country and vil- 
lage schools had to give them, they 
went to college, teaching occasionally 
in the winter and always working on 
the farm in vacation to help out on ex- 
tpenses. They all got through with 
credit to themselves, but they had no 
further use for life on a farm. 

“This was-not the fault of educa- 
tion, but thy fact that the barren, for- 
lorn and uninviting manner of living 
at home presented a striking and un- 
favorable contrast to the full, social 
and cultivated life they found in their 
new associations. The house on the 
farm was a large, square affair, with- 
out a sign of architectural adornment, 
in front of which stood three or four 
ancient pine trees unrelieved by shrub- 
bery or flower beds—the most solemn 
-and melancholy sentinels that could 
be chosen. “The murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks’ may suggest pleasant 
thoughts when associated with a con- 
ception of the primitive forest, but not 
when a few of them stand thirty or 
forty feet apart in front of the house 
for the wind to how! dismally through. 

“The upshot of it was that the chil- 
dren went away from the o!d home 
apd left the parents alone. Now, there 
was sufficient means in the family to 
have made this home a handsome 
country residence; it would not have 
taken much means, for that matter. 
Now if the boys and girl, from child- 
hood, had been associated with as 
beautiful surroundings as they found 
elsewhere, and if ths other families of 
the neighborhood had done the same 
and taken pains to form circles of ac- 
tive, cultivated social life, I believe 
that one of the boys, and very likely 
the girl would have gladly remained 
to comfort the father and mother. One 
of the boys had a scientific turn, and 
if he had been given a free hand in 
developing the land, I am almost posi- 
tive that he would have stayed at 
home. I hope I have made plain what 
I mean by educating the boys off the 


TALKING 


farm:” and he turned to his insinuat- 
ing critic. 

“Yes, you are undoubtedly right,” 
Tom replied, a little gloomily, answer- 
ing the question and voicing his agree- 
ment at the same time. “But then we 
can’t all live such a high-toned life 
as you indicate.”’ 

“The right kind -of a ‘high-toned’ 
life can be lived on a farm just as well 
as elsewhere,”’ was the prompt reply. 
“In a word, the gist of what I want 
to say is that the manner of life on the 
farm must be made sufficiently’ near 
the best life to be found anywhere to 
make it possible to cultivate the ideal- 
ism suggested in our educational pro~ 
cesses, if we are to keep our children 
with us. There is plenty of hard work 
on a farm, but it is not that which 
presents distasteful features, but the 
absence of certain advantages such as 
the lack of opportunity to cultivate 
what is refining and beautiful, and a 
sufficient mental stimulus. These can 
be supplied in the country as well as 
anywhere, often more readily, and 
when it is done the attractions of city 
life will cease.’”’ 

“Then, I take 
the best education 
boys and girls?” 

“Indeed I am! I should like to see 
every common farmer, as he is some- 
times called, a college graduate. The 
word ‘common’ would soon be dropped 
out, then. And_of course the girls 
must keep up with the boys.” 

“Well, there’s one thing certain,” 
Mr Brose announced, “the country is 
the place to get rested in, in spite of 
the hard work. Nothing tires me more 
than the city.’ 

“That is true enough, although a 
part of your trouble is due to unfa- 
miliarity with the city. Nevertheless, 
peopel break down in the city as they 
do notin the country. I have in mind 
now a young man who is engaged in 
clerical work, and where did he go to 
to recuperate? Out to the old farm, 
of course. No place so restful as that. 
I happen to know the place, and I 
don’t believe he ever would have left 
it if it had been made sufficiently at- 
tractive; but in spite of that, his heart 
went out to it.” 

“Well, now, Mr Summers,” and 
Tom cleared his throat as if to cover 
the slight.antagénism which he felt, 
“are we to infer from what you have 
said that you consider social life in 
the country to be of a lower grade 
than is found in the city?” 

“No, I do not!” was the quick and 
emphatic reply. “Except, perhaps, as 
to the manner of its exercise,’”’ he 


it, you are in favor of 
possible for our 


IT OVER 


added. “As a matter of fact,” he went 
on, “it is superior in some ways. When 
you come to speak of ‘grade’ you are 
touching on essential quality, rather 
than outward appearance, and in this 
the country stands high. We do more 
thinking in a week than the people 
who work with their hands in the city 
do in a month. More than that, the 
quality of our thinking is superior to 
that of the average business man of 
the city. I heard a preacher say 
that his most critical audiences were 
in the country, and that it took more 
real thought to hold the interest of a 
country audience than an average city 
audience. That fixes it up all right, 
doesn’t it, Mr Stearns?” and Mr Sum- 
mers smiled. 

“Oh, I knew well enough how it 
was,” Tom replied, complacently. “TI 
only wanted to have it stated plainly, 
so there wouldn’t be any misunder- 
standing on the part of my neighbors.” 

“That's satisfactory all round, then,” 
Mr Summers said, joining in the laugh, 
“and I can add to that side of the 
matter. I know a township, remote, 
too, from any large city, where the 
life of a majority of the people is equal 
to that of the best in any ordinary 
city. It is superior to that of any 
corporation embracing a like number 
of inhabitants that I am aware of. I 
believe the reason to be that nearly 
every young man and woman there 
has attended college and then come 
back home to carry into practice the 
elevating knowledge that has come to 
them. Their entertainments are strict- 
ly high grade, while their conversa- 
tion is as cultivated and intelligent as 
you would expect to find in a college 
town, 

“This has not in any degree spoiled 
their ambition for hard work, but it 
has had the effect of making it more 
intelligently directed, the soil yields 
them a better living and they have 
more means to expend on beautifying 
their surroundings.” 

“Well,” Rob said, musingly, “that’s 
a picture of nearly ideal country life. 
I wonder how it would be if every 
farming district were like that one?” 

“It would furnish a standard of liv- 
ing for America. It is the most inde- 
pendent and enjoyable mode of life 
that is presented on earth, It is not 
only free and healthful, but it is inde- 
pendent of the beck and nod of those 
who manipulate capital for the great- 
est good to the fewest number. A city 
dweller is ground between a trust and 
a strike until he is afraid to say that 
his soul is his own,” 

“I don’t think that we are very in- 
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THE PET OF THE HERD 


dependent so far as*disposing of the 
results of our labor is concerned. The 
price is set for us by somebody else, 
and we have to take it or go without 
the money,” Abe declared. 

*Yes, but the fault is largely our 
own. I believe that at least in two par- 
ticulars thousands of farmers have 
forfeited their independence in a way 
that is open for remedy. In the first 
place, the smaller farmer of from 
fifty to two hundred acres has per- 
mitted himself to be brought into com- 
petition with the farmer of a thous- 
and acres. The latter sells his im- 
mense product of grain and stock as 
raw material at a good profit, but the 
farmer of one hundred acres, who 
sells a steer at the local market and 
brings home a pound of the finished 
product for use on his table, is making 
a mistake.” 

“You wouldn't have us kill our beef, 
dress our hogs, grind our flour and 
weave our clothes in the style of a 
century @go?” inquired Abe. 

“No, you're not discriminating. The 
item of clothes is out of the question, 
but I do believe in going back to the 
principle of not buying anything edi- 
ble that can be profitably produced on 
the farm. Try it in practice and [I 
think you will agree with me. Any- 
way, I am going to try it strictly for 
a few years and see what the result is. 
I believe I can save the handler’s profit 
and enjoy better food.” 

“I don’t believe you could get one 
farmer in a dozen to try your meth- 
od,” Abe said. “It looks too much like 
going backward. It’s handier to do 
the other way, and that counts for a 
good aeal.” 

“Yes, and it’s this very carelessness 
that _buts us at,the mercy of those 
— are prepared to make money out 
of it.” 

“Perhaps so,” was the doubtful re- 
sponse. “But what was the second 
way in which farmers have forfeited 
their independence?” 

“By permitting themselves to. be 
ousted of their rights in their county 
towns, If I have a load of anything 
to sell, I don’t want to go around town 
hawking it, so I sell at once to a deal- 
er and save time and disagreeableness: 
but if I knew that by going to a cer- 
tain part of the town hundreds of 
people would stand ready to buy my 
goods at the price the dealer will get 
for them, I wou!d be benefitted by go- 
ing there. In obedience to the influence 
of twenty or thirty people who are‘af- 
fected, our towns do not provide a 
place for a farmers market—it would 
injure a few green grocers and butch- 
ers, Meantime, for their profit, two or 
three thousand other inhabitants of 
the town are obliged to pay a dealer’s 
increase tn the price. The place is 
governed for the few, not the many. 

“A number of years.ago I was in a 
town of three or four thousand (I will 
not say where), and there I saw a fine 
market house that was rented to farm. 
ers at a price to pay merely a decent 
rate of interest on the capital in- 
vested. Twice a week the whole town 
went down there to meet the farmer 
and buy his goods at whatever he 
asked and they were willing to pay. 
Nobody set the price for them. The 
green grocers bought of them for the 
intervening days, and there was no 
friction. A more prosperous lot of 
farmers I have never seen. It wus an 
ideal condition. A county town lives 
off the rural districts, and if the latter 
combined with the consuming element 
in the town, they could secure legis- 
lation that would make is possible to 
reach the people freely, to the advan- 
tage of both.” 

“Now, I believe that thoroughly.” 
Tom declared. “We let the merchants 
set the price for us, and at the same 
time practically exclude the purchas- 
ing public from us.” 

“Did the farmer have to secure a 
license, in orcer to sell in that place 
you spoke of?” Rob asked. — 

“T really do not know, but as the 
aim.of the council was to make it easy 
for the rank and file to purchase to 
the best advantage, it would be merely 
nominal.” 

“Well,” 
yawn, 


Abe said, suppressing a 
“a number of weeks ago Mr 


‘Summers and I began a chat about 


money, and we are ending on the same 
theme. I don’t know when I have en- 
jeyed anything so much, but I am 
going away to-morrow and will have to 


drop out: 
{The End.] 





Some Delicious Frozen Desserts. 


ELOISE MARTIN. 


When warm weather grips the land 


and comfort from without is difficult 
to attain, some 
degree of com- 


fort may be rea- 
lized from cater- 
ing to the wants 
of the inner man. 
Frozen dainties 
are not only 
cooling, but as a 
rule are very 
are easily prepared 





healthful. 


They 
and liberal use of them is to be com- 


mended. Below are recipes enough to 
furnish needed variety. 
FROZEN BUTTERMILK. 

Put 2 qts buttermilk, sweetened and 
flavored into the freezer and let stand 
until very cold: then add 1 qt cream 
that has been whipped, mix thoroughly 
and freeze. It is a delicious frozen 
dish. 

COCOANUT CREAM. 


For this take 1 qt cream, 1 pt milk, 
1% cups sugar, 3 eggs, cup desiccated 
or fresh cocoanut grated and the 
juice and rind of a lemon. Beat to- 
gether the eggs and the grated lemon 
rind, add this to the milk in a double 
boiler, and stir until the mixture be- 
gins to thicken; then add the cocoa- 
nut and set to cool. When cool, add 
the sugar and lemon juice mixed to- 
gether, then stir in the cream, and 
freeze. 

- KENTUCKY CBEAM. 

Make % gal rich boiled custard, 
sweeten to taste, and 2 tablespoons 
gelatine dissolved in % cup cold milk. 
Let the custard cool, put in freezer, 
and as soon as it begins to freeze add 
1 1b raisins, 1 pt strawberry preserves, 
1 qt of whipped cream, stir and beat 
well. Blanched almonds or grated 
cocoanut may be added, if preferred. 

BROWN BREAD CREAM. 

This has a nutty flavor that is sim- 
ply delicious. Any one who has tried 
the effect of a thin slice of brown 
bread, buttered with sweet butter as 
an accompaniment to ice cream, will 


appreciate the combination. A cup 
and a quarter of dry crumbs are to 
be soaked for 15 minutes in 1 qt 
cream, then add 1 pt cream, % tea- 


spoon salt, small cup of sugar, rub 
soaked bread through sieve, stir in the 
other ingredients and freeze. Half 
milk will answer if cream is rich. 
TWO TOOTHSOME ICES. 
Watermelon: Scrape the pulp from 
a large ripe watermelon and squeeze 
out all the juice, sweeten, mix with 
the whites of 3 eggs and freeze. The 
whites of the eggs should be beaten 
to a stiff froth before adding to melon 
juice. : 
Fruit Ice: To 4 cups water add 2% 
cups sugar, bring to boiling point and 
let boil 20 minutes. Add 4% cup Iem- 
on juice and juice of 3 oranges. Cool, 
strain and freeze. 
SHERBETS OF MANY KINDS. 
Apple: Press 1 pt unseasoned 
cooked apple pulp through sieve; add 
1 pt cranberry juice, juice of 1 lemon, 
1 teaspoon vanila and 1 pt sugar; cook 
10 minutes, cool and freeze, as for 
ices. Serve in crystal glasses. 
Raspberry: Measure 1% pts rasp- 
berry juice, 1 scant pt sugar, 1% pts 
water and the juice of 2 lemons. Boil 
the sugar and water together for 20 
minutes, then add the lemon and rasp- 
berry juice, strain and freeze. 
Pomegranate: Peel and squeeze 
the juice from 4 large oranges, mix 
with 1 cup powdered sugar, 2 table- 
spoons gelatine dissolved in hot water, 
1 pt powdered ice, and 1 teaspoon fruit 
coloring. Mix all together, flavor with 
1 teaspoon of nectarine, turn into a 
freezer and freeze. Serve in glasses. 
Currant: To 1 pt currant juice al- 
low 1% pts water, the juice of 1 lem- 
on, 1 pt sugar and 1 tablespoon gela- 
tine. Soak the gelatine an hour or 
two in a little cold water, and_ then 
dissolve it in % pt boiling water. 
When the gelatine cools add the pint 
of cold water, the sugar and the lemon 
and currant juice, and freeze. 
Banana: Boil together for 5 min- 
utes % pt sugar and 1 pt water. Let 
it get cold, then add the juice of a 
small lemon and of an orange, and 
% doz bananas mashed fine. Freeze 
until it begins to thicken, then pour 
in 1 cup cream and freeze to the cén- 
sistency of mush. Serve in punch 


cups. 
Pineapple: Boil together 1 qt gran- 


MOTHERS AND 


ulated sugar and 1 qt water until a 
thick syrup is formed, and pour this, 
very hot, over a can of grated pine- 
apple or a fresh pineapple grated. 
Add the juice of 4 lemons, place the 
mixture in the freezer, add 1 pt cold 
water. Just as the sherbet begins to 
freeze, add the well-beaten whites of 
3 eggs, and finish the freezing. 

Mint: Bruise the leaves of a 
bunch of fresh mint; add the juice of 
2 lemons, cover and let stand for 
minutes. Put 1 pt granulated sugar 
anti 1 pt water in a saucepan over the 
fire and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved; then cook undisturbed until 
syrup will thread when dropped from 
the point of a spoon. Remove from 
fire and add %. cup grape fruit juice 
and the mint and lemon juice, cool 
and strain ,and if you desire a bright- 
er green, color with spinach coloring. 
Freeze in usual way. 

Orange: Orange sherbet is delight- 
fully refreshing and very effective 
when tinted a pretty pink. Made by 
the following method, it will be found 
very excellent. Juice of 3 oranges and 
1 lemon, a heaping cup red sugar, 1% 
pts water, 1 tablespoon gelatine, which 
has been soaked for an hour in the 
remaining % pt water; stir over fire 
until all is dissolved, then remove from 
the heat and add the orange and lem- 
on juice and strain through a@ cheese 
cloth. Freeze the mixture when cold, 
and when half frozen add the whites 
of eggs beaten stiff. Lemon sherbet 
ean be colored in the same way and is 
equally inviting. 

GRAPE JUICE FRAPPE. 

One pint of grape juice, 1 cup 
orange juice and the juice of 2 lemons 
are required. Add 2 cups granulated 
sugar and 4 of water. Boil the sugar 
and water 15 minutes and add the fruit 
juice. Strain, add 1 qt ice water and 
more sugar if necessary. Remember 
that ices are sweeter before they are 


frozen than afterwards. Do not 
freeze to hard. 
PINEAPPLE MOUSSE. 


Very dainty are the desserts made 
of fruit mousse, and in summer ncth- 
ing seems to equal them. Almost 
every variety of fruit may be used, 
with this recipe as a foundation, add- 
ing more fruit or sugar as the case re- 
quires. Many prefer to strain the 
fruit, except in case of pinapple, sim- 
ply using the juice, and if so, more 
fruit will be required. For pineapple 
mousse chop 1 fine large pineapple, 
add 1% aqts water, sweeten to taste 
and add the beaten whites of two or 
three eggs and freeze. For lemon 
mousse allow 4 lemons to 3 oranges, 
and the same quantity of water. Serve 
in glass cups, with a cherry atop. 


A Cold Dairy Without Ice, 


LILLIE MARTIN, 








An ingenious woman I know has de- 
vised a plan for having good, cold milk 
and butter all summer without ice, It 
is a homemade dairy, is so cheap, 
easily taken care of and is successful. 
I will give the plan and any house- 
wife can have one with very little 
work. 

Get four pieces of scantling, 2x4 
inches, 6 feet long and nail pieces 2 
feet long each way about 2% feet 
from the ground, and nail pieces of 
the same at the top. Then board over 
top and also lay a floor at bottom. 
Now put a shelf on each side and 
cover all around and on top with 
nice clean bran sacks or burlap. 
Leave one side open and put loops on 
it, and nails on the side to fasten it. 

Put a tub on top and fill it with 
water and put woolen strips of cloth 
2 and 8 inches wide in it so that they 
feed the water down and keep the 
sacking wet all the time. The air 
blowing through the wet sacks keeps 
everything almost as cool as if it were 
in a refrigerator and the butter and 
milk tastes better than if it were shut 
from the air and will keep fresh 
much longer in this dairy. An old 
blanket makes the best feeding strips; 
put in enough to have three or four to 
each side. 

This dairy was kept in the yard un- 
der a shade tree, but the back porch is 
equally as good a place and more con- 
venient. Any..one who tries this plan 
I am sure will be delighted with it. 


Baking Without Oven—If you are 
short of bread and your oven fs diffi- 
cult to heat, you can bake biscuits on 
top of the stove in a spider or any or- 
dinary dripping pan. If the latter is 








DAUGHTERS 


A Practical Wedding Present. , 


Cut glass, jewelry and silverware are 
all very well in their way, but the 
wedding present that usually attracts 


the most attention 


is something that is 


intensely practical—a box of Ivory 


Soap, for example. 


Best, because purest, 


of bath, toilet and fine laundry soaps. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That ie 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 
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used you need a grate or asbestos, mat 
under the pan to prevent burning. 
The pan must be covered closely and 
the biscuits must be-turned. Potatoes 
can be thus baked on top of the stove 
im an asbestos mat and closely cov- 
ered. They too should be turned.— 
{Ss. B. La Roche. - 


Vegetable Roast—Boil 1 pt chest- 
nuts until tender, remove the shells 
and pound the nuts rather coarse. Boil 
together 1 head celery, 2 turnips, 2 
potatoes, and a sprig of thyme. When 
the vegetables are tender remove the 
chestnuts and vegetables together, 
mash and add 2 tablespoons butter, % 
cup sweet cream, 1 ¢up stale bread- 
crumbs, 1 teaspoon powdered sage, a 
little minced onion, salt and pepper. 
Mix all together, turn into a buttered 
baking-dish and heat through in a hot 
oven. This dish may be served plain 
or with dressing.—[Anna Galliher. 


Timely Hint—The | housewife who 


wishes for a variety of jellies, esne- 
cially where fruit is scarce, other than 
apples, can make a large auantity of 
apple jelly and when jellied, put into 
separate vessels on the fire and add 
extracts of orange, pineapple, banana 
or lemon and she will be surprised to 
find what a delicate, natural flavor 
each kind has. Some drop in a few 
Sweet geranium leaves and find it very 
satisfactory. This saves time, lahor 
and exeprience, with perfectly satis- 
factory results.—[J. H. 8. 








Because a girl looks like an orchid 
don’t jump at the conclusion that she 
can live on air. 


Fools give away what wise men sel! 
—go0o0d advice. 





DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Gardening Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College. 








Nothing more striking has occurred in the develop- 
ment of agricultura! affairs during the last decade 
than the rise of the amateur spirit. There are now 
thousands of people to whom farming or gardening 
is a pastime or a recreation, Many others, while 
still cultivating the soil for financial returns, con- 
fess that the money thus earned is the smaliest 
reward of their labor. Everywhere there are village 
gardens, suburban home lots and private estates 
The very type and model of all the operations on 
all these places is to be found in the garden of 
dwarf fruit trees. ‘The suburban lot which wouk 
be crowded with two or three common Baldwin appb 
trees can easily accommodate forty or fifty dwar 
trees bearing apples, pears, plums, peaches, necta- 
rines, and the whole lot of nardy fruits. 

These dwarf trees have a very great advantage 
further in the fact that they come into bearing 
very early. One has to wait ten years for fruit 
from a common apple tree, while a dwarf trees 
of the same variety will bear in three years) The 
fruit is also of the highest quality. 

Even in strictly commercial operations the dwarf 
trees have their place They make the best of 
“fillers’’ for temporary planting between permanent 
standard trees in a new orchard, and there are some 
commercial orchards of dwarf trees, particularly of 
pears. long end favorably known in America, as 
profit-ylelding enterprises. 

All = advantages are enthusiastically set forth 
in Prof Waugh’s new book. What 1# more impor- 
tant, the book also tells, in detail, how these ad- 
vantages are to be secu In pleasing and readable 
style, the propagation of the trees is described, their 

ting, pruning, care and general management. 

e work, as & whole, fs eminently practical and 
timely, It is fully and handsomely illustrated and 
substantially’ bound in cloth. Tiustrated, 125 pages, 
Sx? inches, Cloth, Price # cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Bulflding, Chicago. 
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Daughters Working for the Old Home 


IDA FARR MILLER, 


[Loyalty to the. home state and to the 
old home in the state is the keynote of 
New England character and is the one 
thing which more than any other has 
made successful this splendid institution, 
founded by ex-Gov Rollins of New Hamp- 
shire, Old Home week. But the annual 
return of wandering sons and daughters 
is not the only manifestation of their 
interest in the home state. Herewith we 
print a brief outline of gne branch of 
the work being done by the Daughters 
ot New Hampshire now living. in Massa- 
chusetts and earnestly commend it to 
your attention. There is opportunity for 
work along similar lines in other states. Be 
true to the state of your adoption, but be loyal 
to the dear old ‘‘home”’ state.—The Editor.] 


The New Hampshire Daughters as- 
sociation was organized in 1894, in 
Boston, Mass, and has since prospered 
and well lived up to its stated object— 
“to promote loyalty to the mother 
state, .to cultivate a knowledge of her 
interests and seek to further them, 
and to make our meetings opportuni- 
ties for her daughters to know each 
other pleasantly and socially.” 

The membership now comprises 370 
New Hampshire women, coming from 
nearly every town in the state and so 
bringing into the association the needs 
and problems of the many localities. 
After organizing, the first work of the 
association beneficial to New Hamp- 
shire, was educational and an educa- 
tional committee was appointed at the 
beginning of the year 1897, when the 
work laid out was assisting worthy 
New Hampshire girls to finish their 
education so they could become self- 
supporting. The work has increased 
from year to. year and many girls 
have enjoyed its benefits who would 
otherwise have been unable to do the 
work most pleasing to them. 

WORKING FOR THE FORESTS. 

The association then took up a work 
very dear to the hearts of all New 
Hampshire born people, that of pre- 
serving the beautiful trees and the 
forests of the state. Forestry after- 
noons became a part of every year’s 
program and early im 1899 a forestry 
committee was chosen, which has al- 
ways worked enthusiastically for the 
cause. 

It was found that the work of sav- 
ing the forests was such a stupendous 
task and so far beyond the ‘scope of 
the committee that it was decided best 
to assist, in all possible ways, this work 
but especially to actively undertake 
the work of trying to educate the peo- 
ple of the state to the importance of 
preserving and rightly managing the 
forests and to appreciate their value. 

Every year something has-been ac- 
complished along this line by sending 
lecturers with stereopticons into the 
larger towns, by sending Titerature 
and suggestions for work to the schools 
and in other ways this work has gone 
on from year to year.- Life member- 
ship in the society for the protection 
of New Hampshire forests was taken 
when that organization was formed, 
in order to have direct knowledge of 
the work being done in the state, and 
that personal help could be given 
when needed. 

The association has always re- 
sponded gladly to calls from this so- 
ciety and from the New Hampshire 
federation of women’s clubs in which 
it holds active membership. This year 

*in addition to sending a contribution 
to the fund asked for by the forestry 
society the forestry committee has 
done some original work along the 
line of education trying to reach the 
people of the state directly and to 
bring the work immediately to the 
individual. 

ORIGINAL TRAVELING LIBRARY. 


A traveling forestry library was 
started through the smaller towns of 
the state, to tell the people what for- 
estry is, and what value a knowl- 
edge of it will be to them individually. 
The books in this first library com- 
prise the best and latest on the sub- 
ject, and all beautifully illustrated, 
and will give valuable information as 
well as practical advice in the care 
and value of trees. The library so 
far has been in the care of postmis- 
tresses and they have been interested 
and glad to do the work of housing 
and caring for the books and have 
been good custodians, following care- 
fully the directions given. 


ANYONE CAN TAKE THE BOOKS, 


The books can be taken by anyone, 
the only request being that they be 


The Old Home Church 
T. W, Burgess 
The old home church, the little church that stands 


upon the hill— 


I wonder if it looks the same; if pointing heaven- 


ward still 


The spire rises slim and white, like God’s own 


finger there 


To show the way to better things, to higher 


thoughts and fair. 


I wonder if the old bell sounds as sweet as when 


of yore 


It mingled with the vesper song of thrushes just 


before 


Like holy benediction fell the dusk in Sabbath 


calm. 


What troubled spirts, listening there, have felt its 


healing balm! 


The old home church—its call for me is throbbing 


in my heart. 


So peaceful there upon the hill, it is in truth apart 
From worldly things—the crush 
and toil, the bitterness of strife! 
Above its grass-grown graves it 
stands and points the way to life. 
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reasonably used and returned when 
called for. They must not be taken 
where there is a contagious disease; 
this as a matter of safey to the read- 
ers. The reports that have come from 
the places that have already had the 
library are most enthusiastic and 
grateful for its use. As there seems 
to be such a large field waiting for 
this work the committee is planning 
to start a second forestry library early 
in the fall that the towns may not 
have to wait too long for the desired 
privlege and the committee will be 
glad to receive suggestions or requests 
from towns, or individuals of a town, 
for its use. 
LIST OF BOOKS. 
The Tree Book, Julia E. Rogers 
Deubleday, 
William A. Quayle 
Jennings and Graham 
Getting Acquainted With the Trees, J. Horace Mc- 
ee The Outlook Company 
Our National Parks, John Muir............... see 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
n Winter, Anna Oakes Hunting- 
Knight & Millet 
Scribners 


In God's Out of Doors, 


Native Trees, Helen 
Old Time Gardens, Alice Morse Earle 
Pere er eri ee Macmillian & Co 
Practical Forestry, John Gifford 
. Appleton & Co 
Nature Study and Life, Clifton Hodge 


With The Trees, 


& Taylor Co 


Harper & Brothers 
Dame and Brooks...... 
Ginn & Co 


he Baker 
Mary Wilkins 


Trees of New England, 
Robert W. Chambers 
Appleton 
Louise Klein } e . 
D. Appleton & Co (Juvenile) 
Ferns and How to Grow Them, G. A. Woolson, 
Doubleday, Page & Co 
Tree Planting on Streets and Highways........ 
William F. Fox, J, B. Lyon Co, Albany, 
U S Government Bureau of Forestry........scse00 
Nos 29, 35 4 
U 8 Government Bureau of Forestry .......... 
A Primer of Forestry, Parts 1 and 2, Bull No 2 
The Chautauquan, for June, 1905, 
The Third Annual Report of the N H Society for 
the Protection of N H Forests, 
A First Book of Forestry 


Porest-Land, 


Children’s Gardens, 


Filibert-Roth 
BROADENING THE WORK. 


In addition to this the committee 
will undertake the selection and deliv- 
ery of books or.libraries on the sub- 
ject of forestry, if clubs, societies or 
individuals would like to provide this 
reading matter for their localities, 
and advice will be gladly given along 
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this line... The books are most attrac- 
tive and cannot fail to be enjoyed 
even by those not at first greatly in- 
terested in the subject. To all the 
libraries in New Hampshire the com- 
mittee’ has. sent circulars giving this 
list of books and has asked them to 
purchase some or all on the list and 
to entourage their circulation in their 
vicinity. In the larger towns having 
no library this circular has been sent 
to the grange. Thus it is hoped for- 
estry knowledge will reach every hill 
and valley of New Hampshire and 
prove a real help to the people. 

To reach the children especially and 
to cultivate in them a love for the 
trees and woods the committee will 
offer two prizes of money this sum- 
mer for essays to be written on some 
phase of forestry preservation. An- 
nouncement of this will be given later 
when all the plans have been per- 
fected. 
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“Successful men seldom succeed in 
imparting to others the secret of their 
success.”’ 


Where the Load Falls Heaviest. 


MES HENRY WRIGHT. 

“That woman has had enough 
trouble to kill her,”’ said my friend. 

“Yes,” I acquiesced, “only trouble 
doesn’t kill—-it fattens.”’ 

She looked at me in astonishment. 
“We are both speaking by metaphors,” 
I replied to the look. 

It is true, however. Where per- 
haps one person out of a hundred col- 
lapses under the frowns of fate, the 
ninety-nine grow stronger and braver 
for the difficulties ne: and conquered. 
It is not to the little fair weather 
trratures that the trials and woes come, 
but to strong natures that through ex- 
perience learn to lift loads for others, 
and to bear sorrow in a way that in- 
spires fainting ones to take heart of 
grace. 

I have seen in one family two sis- 
ters, who seemingly’ with equal starts 
in life, had such different lots. One 
had a lovely home, charming family, 
and abundance of means. She took it 
all gratefully, no doubt, and filed her 
little niche happily enough. The other 
one met poverty, and a deep sorrow 
in her own home. The days were full 
of perplexity and contriting, but as 
the years wear on, her face is catching 
@ radiance that would never come 
from mere happiness that externals 
can bring. Among her acquaintances 
it is hard to find one whom she has 
not in some way blessed. We keep 
thinking that her easy time will come, 
but it is slow on the way, for now and 
then a fresh trial, severe enough to 
discourage a iess valiant spirit, will 
come to her. She cries out some- 
times—that is but natural, but she 
does not give up, and some day she is 
going to hear the “well done.” I 
wonder, if when that time comes there 
will not also be a proportionate differ- 
ence in her blessedness? 

Homesick. 
WILL WESTON. 





I’d like to go back and live the old 
days over, 
To drive the cows to pasture down 
the lane, 
And wade, barefooted, through 
of fragrant clover, 
And hear the thrushes sing their 
songs again. 


ficids 


I'd like to sit within the maple’s 

shadow, 

watch the swallows 

neath the eaves, 

To hear the red wing way down in the 
meadow, 

_ Sing o’er ‘his mest well hid amid the 
leaves. 


And nest be- 


I’m sick of city noise and roar and 
clamor, 
With men and women rushing te 
and fro, 
Mad with the lust for gold, 
with its glamor; 
I want to go back where fragrant 
breezes blow. 
I'd like to go back and leave the end- 
less striving, 
To those who like this weary way 
the best; 
I want to try the dear old way of liv- 


crazed 


ng, 
And put my head in mother’s lap 
and rest. 








Simpson - Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


Dignified and substantial dress-goods. 
Finest quality of fabric with rich per- 
manent color not moved by perspira- 
tion, washing or sunlight. 

Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Solid Blacks. 


Three generations ot Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 











your adv. in 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 


AN ADVERTISER 


your letter with the words: “I save 
the old, reliable A. A.” You 
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Keep on the Right Side of the Cow. 






Did ever you notice a farmer set down 
to milk a frisky cow? 

Did ever you, notice which side he 
took? I’H bet you didn’t, now! 

Fur skurcely a person outside the farm 
kin tell the right side tur set, 

A thing thet’s mighty important tur 
know, which no one should forget. 

I've known uv fellers to git it wrong, 
an’ set with the milkin’ pail, 

An’ swear at the heifer becuz she 
struck him one with her lively tail; 

An’ then when he took a-holt to milk 
she turned him a somerset 

For the simple reason he didn’t know 
the side thet’ he’d orter get. 


Keep on the right side of the cow, 
young man, 
Keep on the right side of the cew; 
You think she’s a shy and gentle beast, 
An’ she gen’ly is, I'l) allow. 
But she’s might pertic’lar which side 
you set, 
An’ she knows the why an’ how; 
S0 keep it in mind, when you go to 
milk, 
Keep on the right side of the cow! 


Jed Wheeler, a feller in Gungawamp, 
his powers at farmin’ tried; 

Jed wuz left handed an’ so he thought 
he’d orter set the left side. 


He tackled a heifer thet would’nt 
stan’ no foolin’ uv any kind, 
Though ordinarily she wuz good ez 


any young cow you'd find. 
So Jed he grabbed holt his milkin’ 
stool an’ set himself down to milk, 
An’ smoothed her udder, which shone 
ez bright ez any imported silk, 
An’ Jed he took holt, an-—thet wuzall 
—They discovered him by an’ by, 
An'Jed he’s never milked heifers sence, 
an’ you know the reason why. 


Keep on the right side uv of the cow, 
young man, 

Keep on the right side uv the cow; 
Remember the fate uv left-handed Jed, 
Who walks with two crutches now. 
A cow is a meeK an’ harmless beast 

If you never provoke her pride; 
But she raises her ire, ez well ez her 
heels . 
Whenever you set the wrong side. 


An’ now supposin’ thet you, my friend, 
wuz tryin’ to milk a cow, 

Thet frisky young heifer they call 
“Success,’”’ pray how would you do 
it now? : 

Suppose she wuz tied in a narrer stall, 
an’ waitin’ fur you to set, 

An’ you wuz there with your milkin’ 
pail, which side would you want 
ter get? Y 

One side is wrong an’ the other right, 
one false an’ the other true, 

An’ whether you fill your pail depends 
upon the course you pursue. 


“Success will give down in foamy 
streams, with contentment on her 
brow, 


Pervidin’ you stick to truth an’ set 
upon the right side uv of the cow. 


Keep on the right side uv the cow, my 
friend, 
Keep on the right side uv the cow; 
“Success” is a heifer thet’s hard’ to 
milk, 
An’ frisky, you must allow. 
But you smooth her down, &n” you say, 


“So, boss,” 
An’ she’ll calm right down, I trow; 
An’ you'll fill your pail. with the fruits 
uv ‘life, 
Ef you Kéep the right side uy the 
cow. 























ISN’T IT 80? 


. First call: ‘Time to get up, Tommy 
ear.’ 
Half hour later: 


“Theamas!”’ 


FUN 


Our Pattern Offer. 





Here is a pretty apron for a girl. 
It has three box pleats front and back 
and a stitched facing about the neck 
adorned with a narrow lace edging. 
This may be made of lawn, gingham 
or gongee ‘and is excellent for any 
kind of wear The pattern also pro- 
vides for a high neck and long 
sleeves, which are practical additions 
for hard wear or play. A simple little 
dress might be made from the pattern 














No 4715—Child’s Apron, 2, 3, 4 & 
6, 8 and 10 years. 
girdled with a leather belt for which 
any good wearing materials appropri- 
ate to childhood may be used. 

MODISH NECKWEAR. 

No 6848—One of the disadvantages 
of shirt waists to many women fs the 
necessity of separate coHars. These 
must not only be trim and appropri- 








No §848—Three Neat Collars, Small, 
Medium and Large. 


ate, but expressive of some dash and 


style. Three styles of shirt waist col- 
lars are shown, designed for linen or 


AND WORK 


silk. The first has a four-in-hand tie 
drawn through two broad eyelets in 
the front portion of the stock, and 
the third has shaped tabs in front 
joined by tiny straps and may be 
elaborated in eyelet embroidery. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid fer 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 

ei —_—_—$= 


An Embroidered Apron. 


C. WETHERELL, 


Needlework may be devoted tc the 
adornment of aprons as well as to 
other garments. The sketch will in- 
dicate how effective a little simple em- 
broidery will embellish an apron of 
even the simplest cut. White lawn is 
the material used in making up this 
one and the work upon it is done ina 
very’ delicate shade of green. The 
ruffie, with its scalloped edge, is em- 
broidered in flat stitch, the outside in 
Buttonhole stitch, the spots in satin 
stitch. 

Of the embroidered bands, the lines 
are in feather stitching while the dots 
are worked like those on the ruffle. 
The body of the apron, which is 
formed of a single width of the ma- 
terial, is finished with a frill at the 
top and a wide casing into which the 
tie is run so that the ends hang down 
evenly at both sides, 


Handy for the Kitchen—Set your 
five-pound butter boxes on their sides, 
two above and two below and fasten 
together with small screws. Fasten 














EMBROIDERED APRON. 


the cover to each ith small brass 
strap hinges, allowing each to lift 
from the bottom of the box as it stands 
on its side. The inside of the boxes 
may be papered with white paper if 
one chooses, although it is not neces-~ 

ry, as they are always perfectly 
clean and white. The outside should 
be painted to match the other fur- 
Nishings of kitchen or pantry. The 
four compartments will hold 32 of the 
ordinary sized spice boxes, those with 
perforated covers, as all spices are put 
up now. As this number is more than 
is usually found in any cook room, 
there will be plenty of space left for 
all seasonings and condiments. | It 
would be well to paste a label on each 
cover, telling what is within.—{S. B. 
Kennedy. 

When lamp burners turn black, boil 
in water that white beans have been 
parboiled in and rub with scouring 
powder.—[8. A. D. 





The more I ponder on this world 
and its gear, the mere I am assured 
that to be good is all; the rest avails 
not.—[OQmar Khayyam. 





Success is a+ simpering spinster, 
but she knows how to make a fool of 
aman mighty quick. 





People who court failure seldom win 
renown. 
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Awful Sight From That Dreadful Com- 
plaint, Infantile Kczema~Mother 
Praises 'Cuticura Remedies. 


“Our baby had that dreadful come 
| plaint, Infamtile Eczema, which af- 
tlicted him for several months, com- 
mencing at the top of his head, and 
fat last, coverings his whole body. His 
sufferings were’ wmntold and constant 


| misery, in fact, there was nothing we 





| 157 pages. Cloth, 





have done ts) have given 
him relief. We finally procured a full 
set of the Cuticura Remedies, and in 
about three or four days he began to 
show a brighter’ spirit and really 
laughed, for the first time in a year. 
In about ninety days he was ly re- 
covered. Praise for the Cuticur@ Rem- 
edies has always been our greatest 
pleasure, and there is nothing too 
good that we could say in their favor, 
for they certainly saved our baby’s 
life, for he was the most awful sight 
that I ever beheld prior to the treat- 
ment of the Cuticura Remedies. Mrs, 
Maebelle Lyon, 1826 Appleton Ave,, 
Parsons, Kan., July 18, 1905.” 

highest reference. 


P ALENTS. Z, Washington, 0.C. 
Standard Books 
Greenhouses 


Greenhouse Construction 

By L. R. Taft. A complete treatise on green- 
holise structurés and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses, for professional 
florists as well as amateurs, All the best and most 
improved structures are clearly described. ‘The 
modern and most successful methods of heating and 
ventilating are fully treated upon. Special chapters 
aré devoted to houses used for the growing of one 
kind of plants exclusively. The construction of hot- 
beds and frames receives appropriate attention, Over 
100 excellent illustrations, 5x7 inches. 218 pages, 
Cloth. Price $1.50, 


Greenhouse Management 

By L. R. Taft. This book forms an almost in- 
dispensable companion volume to Greenhouse Con« 
struction, So minute and practical are the various 
aystems and methods of growing and forcing roses, 
violets, carnations and all the most important flor- 


would not 





48-page book free, 





| ists’ plants, as well as fruits and vegetables de- 
scribed, that by a careful study of this work and 
the following of its teachings, failure ig almost 


impossible, Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 382 pagés, Clothy 
rrice $1.50, 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 

By Walter P. Wright, The object of this useful 
manual for all classes of horticulturists is to present 
a concise and pleasurable introduction to practical 
gardening, and to compress as much information 
as possible into the space at command It gives 
detailed directions for the culture and selection of 
the leading flowers, fruits and vegétablea, each 
subject being made clear by appropriate illustra- 
tions accompanfing the text. Illustrated. 5x7 inchea, 
Price 75 cents. 
Fumigation Methods 

By Willis G. Johnson, formerly State Entomolo- 
gist of Maryland. A practical treatise upon new, 
cheap, simple and effective means of exterminating 
insect pests and various other vermin in field, or- 
chard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, granaty, elevator, 
car, ship and other inclosures, A timely work for 
farmers, fruit growers, mnurserymen, gardeneru, 
florists, millers, grain dealers, transportation com- 
panies, college and experiment station workers, It 
should be in the hands of every horticulturist and 
nurseryman in the country, as well as florists end 
others engaged in propagation and distribution of 
plants. The entire work is written in a popular 
non-technical style, Profusely illustrated, 5x7 inches, 
250 pages. Cloth, Price §1. 


Catalog Free to All 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to al' applying for the dame. 
Our Rew Large Hiustrated Catalog; 112 pages, 6 by 
9 inches, 8 lustrations, thoroughly indexed by 
titles and autliors, and containing detailed de- 
scriptions” of all the best books on rural and 
home topics, sént for four cents in stamps—which 
onlg pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Fatazette Street, New Yor 
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ad | Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A..A."’ 


If you begin every letter you write to an 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 





You cannot. 
The thing to right them 
At your druggist’s. 
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ell unless your stomach and bowels are right. 


ayne’s Sanative Pills 











3 ADVERTISEMENTS 
VALUABLE BOOKS . Farmers Attention! @ 
ONSPECIALCROPS| | Save-Your Groprcc: | (ALAMO ENGINES 
SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF lighting fos.” Tn redding thousands of buiings no de }GASOLINE OR ALCOHOL, ) 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE used three fourths ofthe loses on farm ailing a cand senity 


Asparagus ‘ You put in you time growing a crop and harvesting it, and ' 
By F. M) Hexamer.. {his-ts the first book pub- store it in your barn.for safety. Should you not protect : 

lished in’ America which is exclusively devoted to it from lightning when it can be done with so little difficulty 

the raising of asparagus for home use as well as and expense? 

for market. It is a practical and reliable treatise P. : 

oh the saving of thé seed, raising of the plants, Our booklet, ‘The Laws and Nature of Lightning and 

selection and preparation of the soil, planting, How to Control It,” will give you much valuable informa- 


cultivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, king, ‘ r P ° . 

marketing, canning and ,~ By inesct jet og tion. Write for it and we will send it free, and when you 
fungous diseases and every requirement to successful get ready to buy lightning rods it will be useful. 
asparagus culture, special emphasis being given to ; P 

the importance of asparagus as a farm and money All of our goods are branded with our registered trade ~ark LUNT MOSS COMPANY 


+ yal Dp yam 5x7 inches, 174 pages, Cloth, and each of our agents has an agent’s certificate. Do not 7 43 South Market Street, Boston, Macs. 
an imitation, nor something said to be just as good, but loo New York Office: 118 Liberty St., Room 603 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- for the trade mark, D & S, on the end of the spool and make the 
tables agent show you his certificate. This will insure the best of 
By ©, &. Allen: A practical treatise on the vart- | copper in your rod and assure you fair, honest treatment and 
ous type and varieties e cabbage, canlifiowsr, a good job, the work being done by a man who knows his : 
coli, russels sprouts, kale, collards an ohl- | ; » s s ; ry . 
a Se en ee coments on8 eal besleess and who will issue our guarantee when the job is GET DEDERICK’S BOOK 
Sanat Celtivation and general management per- nished. DODD & STRUTHERS Sent Free 
ning to the eutire cabbage group. After this . 4 
each class is treated separately and in detail. The It’s worth money to you. It shows @ 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most author- 720 Sixth Avenue Des Moines, lowa way to turn a poor Hay crop into a 
itative treatise on this subject ever published, In- good profit. If there is a surplus of 
sects and fungi attacking this class of vegetables Hay, Straw or any other balable 
ate given due attention, Illustrated. 5x7 inches, product in your vicinity you need 
352 pages. Cloth, Price 50 cents. . this book. There is sit 


The New Rhubarb Culture : ; — 
A complete guide to dark forcing and field cul- Any MORE 
ture. Part I By J, E, Morse, the well-known ; ty 
Michigan trucker and originator of the now famous hi 7, f } 
and extremely profitable new methods of dark forc- MY (ft \ MONEY: ' 
ing and field culture. Part I11—Other methods prao- Lf yd 
ticed by the most experienced market gardeners, Mat 1 bas) 
greenhouse men and experimenters in all. parts hth wy N HA is ial 
t America, Compiled by = x am. Binsestet. ' yg be kens) of 
inches, 130 pages. Cloth. Price cents, is guaranteed the strongest, lightest running, most ‘economi 2 g Ps : 
cal built, “ The 
New Special No, 18 (shown here) is made of ¢ i baled by Dederick’s Baling Preases, 
Landscape Gardening tionall snake ieee the name gmeciaie? <atrn heey saterian Butte Mor ea ans always make the bale that 
By F. A, Waugh. A treatise on the general prin- The fodder is in rapid motion from the time These the highest price inany market. 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry sugges- it is deposited on the traveling table till it ; = hay -abiy pine ich at 
tions for their application in the commoner prob- enterstthe silo, thus requiring less power SF es . id. y-shipping ry of the 
lems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse to operate than other similar machines, ’ SoS ee % lerick’s Book and Annual Report on 
and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the Handles bundles of any size. Capacity is — es the Hay ‘answer every question of why 
discussions at all points. In spite of the natural limited only by the amount of fodder you - (ee ¥ J andhow. They are free to you. 
difliculty. of . presenting abstract principles, the can feedit. Patented safety devices make Soe i ; P, K. DEDERICK’S SONS 
whole matter is made entirely plain, even to the accidents impossible. = - “41 Th tl St; ad 
inexperienced reader, Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 152 Write to-day for our Free Catalogue, which : : oY . vo » Albany, N. Y. 
pages, Cloth. Price 50 cents, ives fullinforma tion concerning our 17 sizes of silo ' 
¥ ulers; also shredders, huskers, sweep and 
Alfalfa powers, feed mills and root cutters. 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box 221, Manitowoc, Wis. 
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By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding 
value, The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any 
soil; that without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 
2,.4 and sometimes 5 cuttings annually for 6, 10, 
or perhaps 100 years; and that either green or cured 
it a one of he monk pyrrvene forage pee ecg | : \ Your 
makes reliable information upon its production an : - 
uses of unusual interest. Such information is given FE airbanks-Mor se Gasolene Engine 9 
in this volume for every part of America, by the 5 4 


est buthority. Iitustrated. Oxf inches. - 10 Domestic Water Supply The fault is probably in the sparking devices 
: : Provides all the conveniences of city water _ batteries ma 
Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting works at moderate cost 
and Marketing ; Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes 
By Maurice G. Kains.- How to begin with either from 2 h. p. up. 
= £: eon | nelly Wiigpate om location, sveperation, Cut ont complete advertisement and send to 
n + an maintenance ne 3, @ cia. . . 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market Fairbanks, Morse @ Co. Ms the end of its ——e srg beg Sk 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the ; ~ Ménros St. Chicago, Ht, enewal makes wood ss ne 4 waste e 


Profits that may be expected; Illustrated, 5x7 r 
inches, “Flexible cloth. Price 50 cents. Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. W 597 battery. It is the sim- 


Gasoline Engines. nothi just. It 
Nedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and I may want. OPER. 7 ti ~ ned 
Live Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. It gives accurate directions 
concerning hedges; how to plant and how to treat 
them; and especially concerning windbreaks’ and 


shelters. It includes the whole art of making a 
delightful home, giving directions for nooks and ek Work at e oO 
balconies for bird culture and for human comfort. 
Diustrated, 5x7 inches, 142 pages, Cloth. Price No del o annoyance—a saving of time and money, if you have our outfit. 


oD cents, mur Abenaque Gasoline Engin 


The Potato 
“By Samuel Fraser, This book is destined to THE Papec Pneumatic 


rank as a standard work upon Potato Culture, 
While the practical side has been emphasized, the Cutter. 
acientific part has not been neglected, and the in- The cutter 6f best moaern type; elevates into any silo 
formation given is of value, both to the grower and requires the least power. Avenaque Engines (suited 
and the student. Taken all in ail it is the most sed for all farm work) can be set anywhere In any posi- 
complete, reliabte and authoritative book on the tea. one _ poe Fe a or Seles down. 
blished in America, Ilustrat 200 Séonomica! in fuel—e pend . : 
Lang Sor om “Cloth, 75 cents, - We make farm rT ome 9 Sa ¥.) peaoures outfits, etc. 
_. e ces and Catalo; . 
The New Onion Culture AQUE MACHINE WORKS, WESTMINSTER STATION; VERM 


eRy T. Greiner. Rewritten, greatly enlarged and 
Brought up to date. A new method of growing 
onions of largest size and yield, and on less land 
than can be raised by the old plan. Many farmers, 


gardeners and eXperiment stations have given it prac- 4 N ee 99 
tical trials which have proved a success, Illus 0 TONS | 4 & | i e ress of 0- ay 
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trated. 140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 50 cents. Yeadon & 
Catalog Free to All SS 








for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons le 
feed hole. Adapted to bank. — 


\ ; The Baler 
4: S Does more work for power used, and does it nicer and easier, as # inch 
, Pur Brie? Descriptive Catalog (16 pages), will be » | rr TS than any other hey preset made. Steel or Wood, Horse or : , Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
t free of charge to all applying for the same, oder Te _E Belt Power. Every approved device for easy, safe operating oF 8 Seli-feed Attachment incr 


New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, and perfect work. 


100 pages, 6x9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly Ee : Sy =. 

dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De- ‘ > 38 STYLES AND SIZES 

led Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 4 of presses. Don't buy until you see the Eli catalogue. We 
and Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps : mail it free. Write for it to-day, 


“oodergtegiteon COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, 113 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Illinois. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, . 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. : Ae Es ge 
Marquette Bullding, Chicage, Ml. See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on. Editorial Page. 
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